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L'THOUGH Tue American NEPTUNE is published by a Mass- 
achusetts corporation with headquarters at Salem, the Editors have 
endeavored, within the limits of the articles submitted to them for pub- 
lication, to keep the journal from becoming regional. In the past three 
volumes sixty-one articles have been published, only a quarter of which 
have dealt with New England subjects, and only three of which have 
had anything to do with Salem. In fact, only two of these three really 
count as studies of Salem shipping, for the third article, dealing with a 
West Indian rum punch brought home by a Salem merchant, should be 
considered as of universal interest to all convivial seamen. 

The recent restoration and re-dedication of East India Marine Hall, 
Salem, which is the subject of the leading article, calls attention to the 
fact that the Museum of the Salem East India Marine Society —incor- 
porated since 1867 in the Peabody Museum —is the oldest maritime mu- 
seum in the United States. It is now in its one hundred and forty fifth 
year of continuous operation, and is, in fact, one of the oldest museums 
of any kind in the country. 

The publication of Mr. James Duncan Phillips’ account of the ad- 
ventures of Elias Hasket Derby’s ketch John ts particularly appropriate 
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4 EDITORIAL 


at this time. Mr. Derby died in September 1799, a month before the 
foundation of the East India Marine Society, but it was his Grand 
Turk that had been the first Salem ship to reach China, and had set in 
motion the sequence of events that led to the organization of the Society. 
When East India Marine Hall was opened in 1825, his portrait by 
James Frothingham held an honored place, to which it has now been 
restored. 

Another article affords agreeable proof that the knowledge and in- 
genuity of masters of sailing vessels has not even today passed entirely 
into books. In the October 1943 issue, Miss Colcord carried the ship 
Crystal Palace to misfortune in Basilan Strait, described the master’s 
dilemma, and asked the reader what he would have done under the cir- 
cumstances. The Editors suspect that Miss Colcord posed this as a rhe- 
torical question, in the belief that few if any readers today would have 
had the faintest idea what to do. However, Captain E. S. Kellogg, 
U.S.N.(ret.), Curator of the Naval Historical Foundation, immedt- 
ately came forward with an entirely plausible solution, which is pub- 
lished with the account of the salving of the Crystal Palace. To conclude 
with another question, how many readers could have supplied a solution, 
even though they did not send one in? 
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The Restoration of East India Marine Hall 


BY LAWRENCE WATERS FENKINS AND 
WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL 


the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts, was rededicated for 

the exhibition of objects pertaining to maritime history. Honor- 
able Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of Massachusetts and a Trustee of the 
Museum, was the principal speaker, and the following message from the 
President of the United States was read by Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., 
President of the Museum’s ‘J'rustees: 


() N the afternoon of 4 November 1943, East India Marine Hall of 


DEAR Mr. Lorine: 

I am glad to know that the old East India Marine Hall has been restored by the 
Peabody Museum so that its usefulness will be continued through the years. All who 
cherish the sagas of the old Salem sea captains and merchants will be thankful that 
this glorious memorial to the Golden Age of New England shipping is to be per- 
petuated. The Museum will be a source of never-ending interest to alk who love 
ships. Very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

Letters from Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and Congressman George 
J. Bates were read, and brief remarks were made by Honorable Edward 
A. Coffey, Mayor of Salem, Stephen Willard Phillips, President of the 
Essex Institute, and Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Director of the Peabody 
Museum. This ceremony marked the restoration of the Hall to the pur- 
poses for which it had originally been dedicated on 14 October 1825, by 
an earlier President of the United States, John Quincy Adams. 

In the autumn of 1799 a group of thirty Salem shipmasters met to found 
a society so exclusive that only those who had sailed around Cape Horn 
or the Cape of Good Hope as masters or supercargos would be eligible 
for membership. As the first New England vessel had reached China only 
thirteen years before, this requirement made the society comparable, for 
its time, toa modern aviation club, for which only pilots who had success- 
fully crossed the Atlantic or Pacific could qualify. Nevertheless by March 
1801, when the Salem East India Marine Society was incorporated by act 
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of the General Court of Massachusetts ‘for the laudable purpose of afford- 
ing relief to disabled Seamen, and to the indigent Widows and Families 
of deceased Members and others; and of promoting a knowledge of navi- 
gation and trade to the East Indies,’ fifty-five members had been admitted. 

The benevolent purposes of the Society were —and still are —accom- 
plished by grants from the income of funds obtained from fees of admis- 
sion and annual assessments. ‘To promote ‘knowledge of navigation and 
trade to the East Indies,’ each member bound to sea was supplied by the 
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Figure 1. South end of East India Marine Hall, 1824-1867 





Society with a blank journal in which he was ‘to insert all things worthy 
of notice which occur during his voyage.’ These journals subsequently 
were deposited with the Society, bound in volumes of ten journals each, 
and indexed by the Inspector of Journals, an office filled from 1804 to 
1820 by Nathaniel Bowdith. Besides the usual occurrences of ships’ jour- 
nals, these volumes contained numerous observations of compass varia- 
tion, of latitudes and longitudes, sailing directions for various remote 
places and coasts, and information on the manner of transacting business 
at East Indian ports. 

A third object of the Society was ‘to form a Museum of natural and 
artificial curiosities, particularly such as are to be found beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Horn.’ At the second meeting, held on 6 Novem- 
ber 1799, a committee was appointed to list and arrange the articles in the 
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cabinet, and to note by whom they were deposited. Whether from scien- 
tific enthusiasm or the good old Yankee spirit of competition, members 
brought back objects from their voyages to such good purpose that in 
1821 a catalogue of the Museum, containing 2269 items, was published. 
While some of these were ‘curiosities’ pure and simple,’ many of the 
weapons, costumes,” models of native craft and objects of daily use from 
the Pacific Islands and the Far East were admirably chosen and are today 
of the highest ethnological interest.* Shells, coins and medals were sepa- 
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Figure 2. North end of East India Marine Hall, 1824-1867 


rately catalogued.* In addition to these exotic ‘natural and artificial curi- 
osities,’ the Museum included portraits of contemporary ships® and ship- 


1 As, for example, item 621, ‘Model of a Dog, made of shells, by Miss Bell, of Nantucket, when 
only six years old.’ 


2 For delicacy of expression, attention is invited to items 660-661, ‘A Girdle, or Sash, being the 
entire dress of females at the Fegee Islands.’ 


3 For examples of the Polynesian objects collected by the East India Marine Society, see the 
following Peabody Museum catalogues: The Hawaiian Portion of the Polynesian Collections in the 
Peabody Museum of Salem, The Hervey Islands Adzes in the Peabody Museum of Salem, The Mar- 


quesas Islands Collection in the Peabody Museum of Salem, The New Zealand Maori Collection in 
the Peabody Museum of Salem. 


4 Of the 2269 entries in the 1821 catalogue, items 1739 to 2014 describe the collection of shells, 
and items 2015 to 2265, the collection of ancient and modern coins and medals. The catalogue was 


prepared under the direction of Seth Bass, M.D., who was Superintendent of the Museum from 
1820 to 1825. 


5 The ship portraits are briefly described in John Robinson, The Marine Room of the Peabody 


Museum of Salem (Salem: Peabody Museum, 1921). This catalogue has been out of print for some 


years, but it is hoped that a more detailed catalogue of the marine collection may be issued after 
the war. 
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masters,’ and rigged models like that of the U. S. frigate Constitution, pre- 
sented to the Society in 1813 by Isaac Hull, who was then her command- 
ing officer. 

That the social side of the Society was not neglected by members at 
home between voyages is attested by the portentous bills for food and 
drink for the frequent dinners which were held. These celebrations were 
often preceded by parades through the principal streets, escorted by de- 
tachments from the Salem Cadets, Major John Saunders’ Company of 
Light Infantry or a division of the Salem Artillery, and followed by the 
drinking of a substantial assortment of toasts, each accompanied by ap- 
propriate music from a brass band. 

At first the East India Marine Society had quarters in the Stearns Build- 
ing, on the corner of Essex and Washington Streets, and later in a new 
building erected by Colonel Benjamin Pickman on Essex Street, some 
fifty feet west of the present location. The rapidly growing collections and 
the increase in membership’ during twenty-five years caused the Society 
to make plans for a permanent hall of its own. 

In 1824 construction was begun on East India Marine Hall, a substan- 
tial two story and attic brick building with a granite facade facing Essex 
Street. To increase the Society's revenue, the ground floor was given up to 
rentable shop and office space, and the names of the first tenants, the 
Asiatic Bank and the Oriental Insurance Office, are carved in the granite 
blocks over the doors leading to their premises. ‘The second floor con- 
sisted of a single hall of superb proportions, approximately 100 x 45 feet, 
with seven arched windows in the north wall, five arched windows in the 
south wall, a cupola giving additional light in the centre, and four fire- 
places each in the long blank east and west walls. ‘This hall was to be the 
home of the East India Marine Society; was to house its Museum, and to 
be the scene of its meetings and dinners during the next forty-three years. 

The Hall was built by the East India Marine Hall Corporation, a sepa- 
rate legal entity in which the East India Marine Society was a stockholder. 
Unfortunately the records of this Corporation have not survived,* and 
there is nothing in the Society’s books to indicate the name of the archi- 
tect® or any of the details of the construction. 


6 See Portraits of Shipmasters and Merchants in the Peabody Museum of Salem (Salem: Peabody 
Museum, 1939). 


7 By July 1824, 230 members had been admitted. 

8 An eight-page pamphlet, By-Laws of the East India Marine Hall Corporation was printed at 
Salem by W. and S. B. Ives in 1826, but unfortunately that is all that is known of the Corporation. 

® The Peabody Museum has several unsigned architect’s projects for the Hall, which show that 
the original plan was for a three-story, rather than a two story and attic, building. 
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The Hall was completed in 1825, the collections installed, and by early 
autumn plans were being made for a formal dedication on 14 October. 
Invitations were sent to the President of the United States and numerous 
federal, state and local dignitaries; suitable purchases of champagne and 
madeira were made; and the services of fourteen members of the Boston 
Brigade Band and three special constables were engaged. The impressive 
and extended nature of the ceremonies can best be judged from the ac- 
count published in the Essex Register for 17 October 1825. 
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EAST INDIA MARINE SOCIETY. 


This distinguished Society celebrated their 26th Anniversary on Friday the 14th 
inst. by a public Procession and Dinner, on the occasion of taking possession of the 
Hall which they have lately erected and fitted up in a splendid manner for their 
accommodation. This Hall, over 100 feet in length and 40 in breadth, is as chaste 
and beautiful a specimen of architecture as our country can exhibit, and filled as it 
is by the rare and curious productions of nature and art from the four quarters of 
the globe, forms a cabinet unrivalled in this, and excelled perhaps by few in any 
country. On this occasion, the Society was honored with the company of THE PREs!- 
DENT OF THE UNITED States, and many other distinguished guests, amongst whom 
were Mr. Justice Story, of the Supreme Court of the U. S., Hon. B. W. Crownin- 
SHIELD, Member of Congress for this District, Hon. Jostan Quincy, Mayor of Bos- 
ton, Hon. Mr. Hit, of the Executive Council, Hon. T. Pickerinc, President Kirk- 
LAND, of Harvard University, and a large number of Merchants and professional 
gentlemen. 
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The Society, with its guests, moved in procession at 2 o'clock from Hamilton Hall, 
under the direction of Richard S. Rogers and Jona P. Saunders, Esqrs. Marshals, and 
escorted by a fine band of music, proceeded through some of our principal streets 
to their new Hall in Essex street. The occasion drew together a vast concourse of 
citizens as spectators, who lined the streets through which the procession moved, and 
who testified by repeated cheers and greetings, their happiness at beholding their 
beloved Chief Magistrate in the midst of a large number of his warmest and most 
disinterested friends. The dinner was served in a style of magnificence heretofore 
unequalled in this town. It was prepared under the direction of the committee of 
Observation, assisted by Joseph Ropes, Samuel Rea, John B. Osgood, James B. 
Briggs, John Andrew, Richard S. Rogers, and Jona P. Saunders, as a committee of 
arrangements. The religious services of the table were performed by the Rev. Dr. 
Kirkland and Rev. Mr. Cornelius. The Hon. Stephen White, President of the So- 
ciety, presided at the table, assisted by Capts. Abijah Northey, Israel Williams, and 
Henry Prince, jun. of the committee of observation, as Vice Presidents. 

The President of the United States appeared in fine health and spirits, and as it 
is known that his visit to our neighborhood was one of filial duty to his venerable 
parent, the Society and the town consider that the effort he made to visit us on this 
occasion, was one of marked attention, for which he has our cordial acknowledge- 
ments. 

The following toasts were announced by John W. Treadwell, Esq. corresponding 
secretary of the Society: 

REGULAR TOASTS: 

1. The President of the United States. 

[Immediately after this toast was drunk, President Anas rose, and, after express- 
ing in warm and animated terms, the gratitude he felt for the repeated marks of 
kindness and attention he had received at the hands of the citizens of Salem, even 
from his earliest youth, he gave — 

‘THE Mariners or Essex — and their tributes, in Peace and in War, to the glory 
of their Country.] 

2. The Governor of the Commonwealth. 

3. Civil and Religious Toleration — produced and supported by commercial 
intercourse. 

4. American principles — Like the Northern Lights, their radiance shoots across 
the political sky — Despotism beholds it trembling ‘with a fearful looking for of a 
judgment to come.’ 

5. The Merchants of the United States — May they inherit the spirit of Cosmo de 
Medicis, and learning and arts bear testimony to their munificence. 

6. Vasco da Gama — The first bold navigator who doubled the Cape of Storms. 

7. Our Navigators— They have been enlightened by distinguished men of all 
countries. Let us recollect the science of D’Apres, Dalrymple, Hosburgh, Milburn 
and Phipps, and strive to acquit ourselves of the obligation. 

8. The trade to India — No commercial nation has been great without it, may 
the experience of ages induce us to cherish this rich source of national wealth. 

g. The Fair of America, and the wealth of India — In pursuit of each a Good Hope 
is half the voyage. 
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These toasts were interspersed with appropriate music by the band — and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen being called upon gave the sentiments annexed:— 

By the President of the United States. The Cape of Storms. To the Navigators and 
Merchants of Salem, may it prove the Cape of Good Hope. 

By Hon. Jos. Story — (after some appropriate remarks in which he pronounced 
an eloquent eulogium upon the founders of the Society.) The Memory of Benjamin 
Hodges, the first President of the Society — whose life exemplified every virtue, 
whose death was felt as a public calamity. 

By Hon. B. W. Crowninshield. The Navigators of the Town of Salem — famed 
for Nautical skill, correct discipline, and pure patriotism. 

By Hon. Mr. Hill, of the executive Council. The Salem East-India Marine So- 
ciety — The enterprise of its members forms a bright example for the imitation of 
the citizens of the United States. 

By Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee, President of the Senate. My fellow members of this 
Society — May their success as masters of good ships enable them to become owners of 
better ones. 

By Hon. John G. King. That illustrious member of the Salem E. In. Marine 
Society, whose honorable labors have made the ‘courses of the Stars’ familiar to the 
learned, and the paths of the Ocean safe to the humblest seaman. 

By Hon. Timothy Pickering. Harmony among the various professions of society 
important to the prosperity of all. 

By Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston. The ship of State and her pilots — May 
future times say of her what the present times say of the Salem East India Marine 
Society, that ‘She contains the best Navigators that the world produces.’ 

By Hon. Joseph Story. Boston! — If you ask for her jewels, look at her children — 
for her glory, read her annals — for her achievements, ‘search but her bosom or 
survey her shore.’ : 

By Hon. Mr. Quincy. The inhabitants of the Town of Salem — who at all times, 
but especially in times of greatest peril, have stod to those of Boston in the relation 
of firm friends, generous rivals, and exemplary patriots. 

By Col. House, of the U. S. Army. The town of Salem — May its prosperity be 
commensurate with the enterprise of its citizens, and the liberality and benevolence 
of its institutions. 

By Mr. Sturgis, President of the Boston Marine Society. Salem! — Distinguished 
for the intelligence and enterprise of its citizens, and for more practical knowledge of 
commerce, than any other spot on God’s earth of equal population. 

By Hon. Stephen White, President of the Society. The Boston Marine Society — 
whose worthy President is a fit representative of the energy and talent which dis- 
tinguish the members of that useful institution. 

By President Kirkland. Foreign Commerce — The great civilizer of nations. 

By Hon. Israel Thorndike. The Town of Salem — May its inhabitants be as well 
rewarded for their enterprize and perseverance, as their predecessors have been. 

By Hon. Benj. Pickman. Success to the Society, whose enterprize and liberality 
are so strikingly exemplified in this Hall. 

After the President had retired, the President of the Society gave — 

Our Illustrious guest, JoHN Quincy Apams, President of the United States, the 
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second President of his family — he owes not his elevation to hereditary rank, but 
to hereditary talents and virtues. 

By Hon. W. Crafts, of Charleston, (S. C.). Commerce. The golden bridge of the 
Universe, that pays toll to all mankind, and asks protection only of Heaven. 

By Gen. Miller, Collector of Salem. The East India Trade. It has contributed to 
the promotion of Nautical skill, to the encouragement of commercial enterprise, 
and to the advancement of our country to the high rank which it now sustains as a 
commercial nation, more than any other branch of our foreign trade. 

By Judge White. The memory of Hugh Peters, the early friend of Salem — who 
started the spirit of enterprise which has explored the Globe in the cause of Science, 
as well as wealth, and gathered the treasures of every clime. 

By Abijah Northey Esq. ist Vice President. Our ships of War and Indiamen — 
Between them both they pepper friends and foes. 

By Israel Williams Esq. 2d Vice President. China Produce. Once considered 
nectar for the Gods — may it never make scandal for our Goddesses. 

By Capt. Henry Prince, Jun. 3d Vice President. The Brandywine. Skill and brav- 
ery direct her course — may she be favored with a Soldier’s breeze and fair sea. 

By Hon. D. L. Pickman. The Mayor of Boston—The whole community does 
justice to his public services; those who know him, admire equally his private worth. 

By Wm. Fettyplace Esq. Treasurer of the Society. The Independent Governments 
of South America. May they, like this distinguished Republic, be ever supported by 
civil and religious liberty. 

By Gen. Elias H. Derby. Worthy sons of energetic sires, who distinguished them- 
selves during the revolution, in making Britain contribute 1100 sail of her shipping 
to our glorious cause of liberty. You, as their descendants, have almost without in- 
tending it, founded a college for well instructed merchants, and the ablest naviga- 
tors in the world. 

By the Sheriff of Essex. John Adams — the venerable patriarch of New-England, 
and eloquent advocate of Independence. 

By John W. Treadwell, Esq. Corresponding Secretary. The drain of Specie from 
the West to the East, and its magical effects — which enriches those who spend, in 
proportion to their prodigality; and those countries which it exhausts the most, it 
renders the most inexhaustible. 

By Richard S. Rogers, Esq. The Mariner nerved and sinewed in the storm — ‘he 
dare do all that man dare.’ 

By Lt. White, of U. S. Navy. The favorite quick march of our Republic — the 
march of the human mind. 

By Joseph Ropes, Esq. The Mariners of the U. S.— Prompt and patriotic — ever 
ready at the call of their country, to greet a friend, or beat an enemy. 

By Henry Ropes, Esq. Recording Secretary. This Society — May it, like the col- 
umns of Hercules, remain firm during the lapse of ages. 

By Capt. Henry Prince. The Journals of this Society, under the inspection of our 
late President, like the Colossus of Rhodes, they will light the path of the Ocean to 
future Navigators. 

By Charles Saunders, Esq. The strong limbs, hard faces, and free-born manners 
of our Sailors — these things are not the product of spinning-jennies. 
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By N. L. Rogers. Our late President BowpircH — Having insured the honor of this 
Society and the glory of his country, may he be rewarded by a large annuity. 

By John Howard, Esq. The commerce of the U. S. which was annihilated in 1775, 
has by divine providence in 1825, a free access to every sea, unmolested except by 
Pirates — an unexampled event in the history of the world. 

By Perley Putnam, Esq. The Salem East India Marine Society. Distinguished for 
its nautical and commercial knowledge and enterprise, indefatigable in its re- 
searches for Natural and artificial curiosities in Foreign Climes, and as a specimen 
of the judgement and taste of its members in the display of them, we have this day 
occular demonstration, in the scientific arrangement of this splendid Hall. 

By Lt. Pearson, of U. S. Navy. Greece — In their struggle for freedom, may they 
but emulate the virtues of their own Aristides, a name more lasting than the proud- 
est columns raised to commemorate his victories. 

By James Cook, Esq. La Fayette — Hoping that ere this he may be more than half- 
seas over, and expecting if this breeze lasts, we shall soon overtake the Brandy-wine. 

By Capt. Jesse Smith. Our modern 74’s — May they be as useful in the service of 
their country, and as free from being water-logged, as our old 75's. 

By Jona. P. Saunders, Esq. The Pioneers of the India Seas—’To them we are 
greatly indebted for enterprize and skill — May we, as their descendants, imitate all 
that is valuable in their example. 


‘The new Hall was admirably adapted for the Society’s collections, as it 
was of sufficient size to allow them to be seen to the best advantage. Lines 
of bookcases on the east and west walls housed not only books but small 
objects, while the ample wall space above provided for the display of 
paintings and panels of native weapons. Life-size figures of Indian and 
Chinese merchants brought the East back to Salem. Something of its ap- 
pearance is preserved in two sketches (Figures 1 and 2) made about 1867. 
The Museum grew rapidly after the opening of the Hall, as a second cata- 
logue, prepared by Dr. Maithus A. Ward” and published in 1831, lists 
4299 items, and a supplement printed in 1837 raises the total to 4724. 

From the forties onwards the rapid decline of Salem’s foreign trade was 
reflected in the membership of the East India Marine Society. While 110 
new members had been admitted in the period from 1820 to 1830 the 
next three decades show only the following admissions: 


1830 to 1840 35 members 
1840 to 1850 17 members 
1850 to 1860 12 members 


As this was an inevitable situation, which would obviously grow worse 
with the years, the Society was glad in 1867 to be able to make an arrange- 
10 Superintendent of Museum from 1825 to 1831. Dr. Ward was followed by George Osborne, 


M.D. (1831-1837) and Henry Wheatland, M.D., who took over in September 1837 and continued 
until the merger with the Peabody Academy of Science. 
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ment with the Trustees of the Peabody Academy of Science” (established 
and endowed in February of that year by George Peabody of London) 
that would ensure the continued care and perpetuation of the Museum. 
By an agreement of 6 April 1867** the East India Marine Society sold East 
India Marine Hall to the Trustees of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
and turned over the Society’s Museum and collections to the Academy’s 
‘Trustees as a permanent deposit. 

‘The Peabody Academy of Science was a typical product of the scientific 
enthusiasms of the sixties. Its first director was Frederick Ward Putnam, 
and the other members of its first staff — Edward S. Morse, Alpheus Hyatt, 
Alpheus S. Packard and Caleb Cooke — were all former students of Louis 
Agassiz, bent on recreating the wonders of Agassiz’s Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoology to the best of their abilities. With the aid of local 
natural history specimens from the Essex Institute’s collection, they un- 
dertook to establish a general zoological exhibition, showing the evolu- 
tionary sequence from the lowest forms of life to man. ‘Though they ap- 
preciated the ethnological value of many of the objects in the East India 
Marine Society’s collection, they had no interest in its shipping and com- 
mercial aspects, and had no enthusiasm for East India Marine Hall save 
as a building in which they could carry out thir own ideas of museum in- 
stallation. Consequently the Hall was cleared out and radically rebuilt 
for its new purposes. Continuous rows of exhibition cases were built 
along the east and west walls and down the centre of the Hall, and on top 
of these were galleries containing still more cases. This reconstruction 
made wonderfully efficient use of the cubic content of the Hall. At a time 
when pride of possession ran high, and museum curators — like tobaccon- 
ists then and since — wished to have all their goods on display, this seemed 
to be an admirable arrangement. Yet it completely destroyed the architec- 
tural quality of a remarkably fine room, and equally destroyed any char- 
acter that might have survived from the older Museum. The effect intended 
is best appreciated in the somewhat idealized woodcut published in Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper for 4 September 1869 (Plate 2), where an ele- 
gant concourse of ladies and gentlemen are moving about at their ease 
and admiring the marvels of science. The effect achieved was, unhappily, 
that of the photograph reproduced in the lower half of Plate 2, where 
solidly packed cases jostled one another to the confusion and amazement 
of the visitor. 

In the eighties a substantial three-story addition was built to the south- 


11 The name Peabody Academy of Science was changed to Peabody Museum of Salem in 1915. 
12 History of The Salem East India Marine Society (Salem, 1916), pp. 13-16. 
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east of East India Marine Hall, which contained on the ground floor a 
well-appointed lecture hall, seating three hundred, known as Academy 
Hall, and above this East Hall, a large exhibition room with galleries, 
which was used for the display of ethnological material. Weld Hall, added 
in 1906 by Dr. Charles G. Weld, provided further exhibition space for 
the Japanese ethnological collection that had grown to vast proportions 
under the enthusiastic guidance of Professor Edward S. Morse. 

During the seventies and eighties appreciation of the historical value of 
-he relics of Salem’s foreign trade was at its lowest point, but in 1889 John 
Robinson” began an attempt to bring together the marine objects — most 
of which had been relegated to the attic —as a special collection, and to 
solicit additions with the idea of forming a memorial of the commercial 
marine period of Salem’s life. ‘This collection was first arranged in the 
northern end of East Hall, and in January 1904 was moved to a Marine 
Room on the front of the ground floor of East India Marine Hall, created 
out of the area that had hitherto been rented to the Asiatic Bank, the 
Oriental Insurance Office and various subsequent tenants. In 1930 the 
corresponding area on the ground floor in the rear was similarly remod- 
elled as a memorial to John Robinson, and has since been used for the 
exhibition of ship-models and portraits of Salem merchants and ship- 
masters. 

During the present century, as popular interest in maritime history has 
become widespread, the tradition of the East India Marine Society has 
once again come into its own, and it has become apparent that this is the 
chief claim to distinction of the Peabody Museum of Salem. While there 
are hundreds of institutions with natural history collections that are as 
good or considerably better, there is no other institution in the United 
States with such a unique relation to the American merchant marine. It 
was consequently a source of regret that, while ship models and pictures, 
figure-heads, nautical instruments and similar objects, were crowded into 
the ground floor rooms of the Museum, East India Marine Hall itself — 
where they properly belonged — remained a mournful monument to an 
outmoded theory of museum installation, in which the natural history 
collections that it contained failed to show to any advantage. As Dr. 
Thomas Barbour, Director of the Museum of Comparative Zoology and 
a Trustee of the Peabody Museum, described it in his article ‘Naturalist 
at Large — The Glory Hole’ in the November 1942 Atlantic Monthly: 


The Hall for years has been filled with a jittery miscellany of zoological objects. 
There was a good representation of the fauna of Essex County, specimens excellent- 


18 Trustee and Curator from 1875 to 1925. 
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ly prepared. All else was a miscellaneous accumulation, acquired through the years 
from sea captains and others, of specimens which varied in quality from the utterly 
revolting" to a few really fine things. 


The first step towards remedying this situation was taken in the sum- 
mer of 1941, when the Trustees agreed to convert Academy Hall — which 
had outlived its usefulness as a lecture hall — into five exhibition rooms 
and a book stack. ‘This work was completed in the spring of 1942. One of 
the rooms — leading out of John Robinson Hall — was given up to a perm- 
anent exhibition of paintings of Chinese ports and portraits of East In- 
dian merchants. ‘The others were used for temporary exhibition.” 

Active measures for the restoration of East India Marine Hall were 
taken soon after Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., was elected President of 
the Museum’s Trustees in June 1942. The physical restoration was not 
a particularly complicated piece of work, as it involved chiefly the demo- 
lition of the cases and galleries set up in 1867. The great problem was 
what to do with the Hall’s contents. Dr. Barbour eyed the new tempo- 
rary exhibition rooms for some days, and finally concluded that all the 
Essex County birds and mammals of any consequence would fit into two 
of them. It was easy to eliminate pure junk, and to retire to storage certain 
collections that were properly study rather than exhibition material. 
‘There remained, however, a few fine but bulky objects, which had noth- 
ing to do with Essex County — notably a bull bison, an ostrich, a giant 
tortoise from the Galapagos Islands, and a few other similar pieces. ‘These 
led Dr. Barbour to the happy idea of exhibiting a few selected animals 
in their relation to man, rather than as members of zoological species. The 
two remaining temporary exhibition rooms were consequently fitted up 
for this purpose, and East India Marine Hall — after seventy-five years — 
was Clear of animals once again. 

The clearing out of cases and galleries began immediately, and before 
autumn the fine proportions of the Hall were once again visible. ‘Then 
began the work of replacing the ceiling cove, which had been demolished 
in 1867 to make additional head-room in the galleries; of supplying miss- 


14 Dr. Barbour’s meditation on glory holes was partially inspired by one of these. ‘Pride of pos- 
session is a curious attribute of mankind. This was brought sharply to my mind yesterday when it 
occurred to me to ask myself, “Why didn’t Mrs. Chase give her gallstones to the Peabody Museum?” 
Many other people had, for there were a pint or more of miscellaneous gallstones in the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, curiously enough in the case with an old reindeer. But these were donated gall- 
stones; it was only Mrs. Chase’s that were on loan. The answer is, Mrs. Chase’s gallstones were 
larger than any others in the whole place and she obviously just couldn’t bear to part with them 
permanently.’ Atlantic Monthly, cLxx, no. 5 (November 1942), 48. 


15 Prints and drawings by the late George C. Wales, lent by Mrs. Wales, and prints of the sail- 
ing and steam navy of the United States, from the Museum’s print collection, were shown during 
the summer of 1942. 
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ing moldings, mantlepieces; of reconstructing the stairway leading up 
from the first floor, and generally restoring the Hall to the condition in 
which the East India Marine Society had known it.”* 

In the installation of objects there has been no pedantic attempt to 
restore everything to the precise spot that it occupied before 1867. The 
crystal chandeliers that Captain Benjamin Carpenter gave the Society are 
hanging in the same place that they occupied when John Quincy Adams 
first dedicated the Hall in 1825. Certain of the original bookcases are back 
in their accustomed places, and the figures of Chinese merchants are once 
more in their original surroundings. But the collection of ships’ figure- 
heads, none of which were owned by the Society, are also in the Hall, as is 
Robert Salmon’s gigantic painting of Lord Exmouth’s fleet before Algiers 
in the last of the Barbary Wars, and various other objects that, because of 
their quality, subject or scale, appear to belong there. 

Because of the war, the installation is frankly provisional in many re- 
spects. It would be impossible to get satisfactory metal-frame cases for 
the exhibition of certain ship models that should eventually be in the 
Hall. Because of this, the rigged model of the ship Friendship is in a frank- 
ly ‘duration’ temporary case, and other models have been left in their 
former locations on the ground floor of the Museum. After the war, when 
the Museum staff is restored to its normal size, and materials are once 
more available, the installation of objects can be completed. But the Hall 
itself, as re-dedicated on 4 November 1943 (Plates 1, 3-4), is a striking 
memorial to the men who built it and ‘will be a source of never-ending 
interest to all who love ships.’ 

16 This work was done by Howard G. Doane of Beverly, whose workmen — unlike most — still 


carry on the best traditions of their trade by bringing much of the precision of cabinet making into 
the operations of carpentry. 
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The Adventures of the Ketch John 


BY JAMES DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


HEN Mr. Elias Hasket Derby was at the height of his fame in 

1794, he ordered built for him by Enos Briggs in South Salem 

two ketch-rigged vessels for the India trade, in which he was 
then making a great deal of money. The first of these to be launched was 
the ketch Eliza, which was finished in the autumn of 1794, and sailed for 
India under the command of Captain Stephen Phillips 23 December.’ 
Captain Phillips, one of Mr. Derby’s most trusted officers, made a remark- 
able voyage for those days. The Eliza went directly to Calcutta, loaded 
240,000 pounds of sugar and some other goods, and reached Salem 7 Oc- 
tober 1795, having been gone just nine months and sixteen days.” 

The ketch John, launched from Mr. Briggs’s yard 26 October 1795, was 
built for the same rig as the Eliza,* but turned out to be somewhat larger. 
The Eliza was 93 feet long, 25 feet wide and 9 feet deep, and was rated at 
184 tons; the John was half a foot longer and a foot and a half deeper, and 
was rated at 258 tons, according to William Leavitt,* which agrees with 
the manuscript list of Enos Briggs himself. ‘The same tonnage appears in 
the Salem Ship Registers.® ‘The ketch was a two-masted vessel square- 
rigged on both the mainmast and mizzen-mast. ‘The mainmast was much 
taller than the mizzen and stepped much further aft than on a brig, which 
permitted the use of much larger jibs.° 


1 The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., Pastor of the East Church, Salem, Massachusetis (Salem: 
Essex Institute, 1905-1914), II, 117. 

2 Bentley, Diary, II, 162. Salem Gazette, 13 October 1795. 

8 Bentley, Diary, II, 168. 

4 William Leavitt, ‘Materials for the History of Shipbuilding in Salem,’ Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, VI (1864), 172. 

5S. W. Phillips and A. F. Hitchings, Ship Registers of the District of Salem and Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, 1789-1900 (Salem: Essex Institute, 1906), pp. 47, 99. 

6 A modern rigged model of the Eliza by H. P. Ashley in the Peabody Museum of Salem shows 
the probable appearance of the rig. The Museum has the builder’s half-model of the Eliza, and a 
water-color painting of the John by M. F. Corné, painted in 1803, after the John had been rerigged 
as a ship (Plate 5). The half-model of the Eliza, and lines taken from it by Carl C. Cutler, are repro 
duced on Plate 6. 
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On her first voyage, the John was probably commanded by Jonathan 
Derby, though in the newspapers the master is spoken of as John Derby. 
There seem to have been three John or Jonathan Derbys who were ship 
captains at this time, but only one named Jonathan and that was the son 
of Richary Derby, oldest brother of Elias Hasket, the merchant.’ It may 
possibly be that John, son of Elias Hasket, took the John out on her first 
voyage and Jonathan on her second and that may cause the confusion. 

The John sailed on her maiden voyage 16 June 1795 for India and 
seems to have touched at the Isle of France, Madras and ‘Tranquebar on 
her way to Calcutta. She reached there 1 January 1796, visited the Isle of 
Bourbon on her homeward voyage, and arrived in Salem without inci- 
dent 12 August 1796 witha rich cargo of merchandise, pepper and coffee. 
This was a much slower voyage than the Eliza’s but probably more time 
was spent trading in the various Indian ports. 

‘The next voyage of the John followed close on her return from the first. 
A month after she got back, she was again on her way. Mr. Derby evi- 
dently had definite ideas about this voyage and his orders to the captain 
are explicit and interesting enough to insert in full. 

Carr. Jona Denny. Salem, Sept. 17th, 1796. 

The Ketch John of which you are Master being now ready for sea, I do advise and 
order you to come to sail and make the best of your way for Corunna, in Spain, and 
there sell what you can to advantage for Dollars, and be sure you do not run any 
risque of being seized, and then make the best of your way for France and at any 
Port where you find the best Market, dispose of your present cargo, my wish is to 
procure about one half the amount in Spanish Dollars, the other half if Brandy is 
low, say at half a crown or a small matter higher, lay it out in Brandy — a few casks 
of Claret wine if cheap. The Brandy at that price you may safely calculate to pay 
you one hundred per cent. See that every cask is in good order, 4 Iron hoops on each, 
and if any one is not so good, let it be put between decks. I mean you should do 
your own business and whatever agreement you make with any merchant, have it in 
writing that you shall be dispatched in so many days as you shall agree upon — the 
price of the goods stipulated, and that you are not to pay any commissions, as I 
really believe it will be the best in the end. You are to go this voyage the same as all 
my other Captains, that is to put in five per cent of the stock out and to receive ten 
per cent of the stock at home. 

I have agreed that Capt. Derby shall have leave to carry out from France on his 
private acc’t One thousand Dollars, to be laid out in light goods, and he has agreed 
if he should have more stock than that, and his five per cent of the cargo, to put it 
into the joint stock — the Owner to be accountable for what that sum may be with 
interest for it from the time that it is added to the stock. Capt. Derby will make up 

7 See Essex Institute Historical Collections, V1 (1864), 172; letter of Captain John Murphy, ibid., 


IV (1862), 2;58, and the affadavits in this article, but he is called John Derby in Ship Registers of 
...Salem, p. 99, and even in the Custom House books. 
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the accounts of the stock, and write a particular account before he leaves France 
for India, and when you have completed your business make the best of your way 
for the Island of Bourbon, and then if you can do tolerable well — I think you had 
best agree for your cargo for so many sacks of Coffee to be dispatched in so many 
days. I calculate you will have considerable more than will load your ship with 
Coffee — in that case let your mate tarry there to ship on some other vessel, or tarry 
yourself if the quantity is large or if you think best take an obligation from some of 
the best men in the Island to deliver it to my orders — but if you cannot make out 
to your mind at Bourbon you may go to the Isle of France and finish your business 
there but if that will not do, go to the Coromandel Coast and dispose of your cargo, 
taking considerable Pulicat Handkerchiefs, and then to Calcutta and there taking 
in for Ballast about 40 or 50 tons of Sugar, and fill up the ship with the best of white 

_Ginger — some Bales of Blue Gilly Handkerchiefs, some of Mock Pulicat, some 
bales of Blue M cloth and then make the best of your way for Salem. 

It is my orders in case of any accident happening to Capt. Derby that Nathan 
Robinson, the assistant to Capt. Derby and Mr. Tibbetts the mate take charge of 
the Ketch and Cargo, and finish the voyage taking these orders as their guide. I 
think I had rather you would take 4500 Bales of Coffee at Bourbon, to be dispatched 
in 15 or 20 days for the whole stock than to go on to India but I think you will pur- 
chase more than that as the voyage in that case would be a short one and but little 
expence compared with the other. 





From your friend and owner, 
The above, and foregoing is a true copy of orders this day received which I 
promise to obey and hallow. 
Salem, 17th Sept’r, 1796. 
Jona. DERBY 


Along with this businesslike letter are five of those interesting little 
agreements between Mr. Derby and members of the crew whereby he 
agrees to pay wives or mothers certain sums of money every month or 
three months. ‘They give a touch of humanity toward families of seamen 
away from home. They all read substantially the same. 


Whereas Boardman is gone in the Ketch John as a mariner and has left a wife in 
Salem I agree to pay her ten dollars every three months the first payment to be on 
the 6th day of September next, the second payment on the 6th day of December and 
so on untill the Ketch shall return to Salem except we hear of any accident hap- 
pening to the Ketch, then the quarterly payments to cease. 


Salem 6th June, 1795 Evias HASKET DERBY. 


N.B. She is to receive twelve dollars every three months. 


None but this one has the N.B. on the corner, but all are endorsed on 
the back as the payments were regularly made. Some of the accounts of 
the ketch in Jonathan Derby’s beautiful handwriting have also been 
preserved. 
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She cleared for Corunna but could not make the port for some reason, 
went to Bordeaux and sailed for the Isle of France still under the com- 
mand of Jonathan Derby. 


At the Isle of France the captain endeavored to carry out his instruc- 


tions, and made the most careful plans to do so, as may be seen by the 
letter he wrote Mr. Derby: 


Port North West, Isle of France, June 4, '97. 
Sir, 

I wrote you on the 7th ultimo via Philadelphia. At which time I expected to have 
proceeded to India but the very unfavourable accounts which I have rec’d since 
from that quarter has been the cause of my altering my plan. I should wish very 
much to return upon the John, but I am obliged to leave too much property in this 
colony on account of the Ketch’s not being able to take the am’t of our stock. 

I have appointed Mr. Tibbetts as Master of the John who is accompanied by Mr. 
Robinson, by whom I remit you all my accts and to whom I refer you for any in- 
formation you wish concerning the voyage. My Brandy has been sold very low but 
much better than I expected when I wrote you last. Also my case wine, any quantity 
of which may now be purchased at % of a dollar per bottle. Linseed Oils and 
Spirits of Turpentine at a very small advance. 

The rest of my Iron and Casks remain on hand, the Iron not worth at present 
more than 414 dollars per ct. and very slow sale. I wished to procure a greater 
quantity of Indigo but it is now very difficult to be procured at the price which I 
have paid for the quantity which I have on board, except in very small quantities 
for which I will not detain the ketch. The quality of the Indigo and Cotton is very 
good, and the former very suitable for the French markets. The very exorbitant 
price of Coffee will allow me to purchase but a very small quantity, being at 1714 to 
18 D’s per sack at this market and but the freight lower in Bourbon, but I think that 
the state of the market in Europe will not long admit of its being sold at this price. 
The Sugar is also very high, but I am in hopes it will give 50 per cent advance in 
Europe. The Indigo and Cotton I esteem very good articles, either for the American 
or Europe markets. 

I am not determined in what manner to proceed with the remainder of my stock, 
but rest assured that the attention which the present situation of affairs between 
France and America appear to require shall not in any respect be omitted. I have 
sold a part of my quadruples from 1614 to 19 Dollars each, but I shall dispose of 
them in very small parcels, but which means I am in hopes to obtain the same for 
the remainder. 

I have given Mr. Robinson a greater priviledge in the Ketch to which I think 
him entitled, and I take the liberty of recommending him as worthy your attention. 

The Belisarius and the Sea Flower, both from Bordeaux, have arrived at this place. 
The wine brought by them was sold at 50 Dollars per cask, and the case wine at % 
of a dollar per bottle, and I think the next Car go of wine from France will with 
difficulty be sold at 40 dollars per cask. 

At present there are no vessels to be sold at this place, but as all the frigates are 
out and several privateers are out, the probability is that they will send in some 
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prizes and should I meet with a small vessel and very reasonable, I may purchase 
one and return to America, but my remaining stock is rather too small to purchase 
to advantage. 

Agreeable to my accounts now closed, you will observe that there still remains in 
my hands, the sum of Forty thousand, Six hundred and ninety dollars, 19 cts. but 
the very great hurry I am in to get the Ketch to sea may be the means of my accounts 
not being so very exact as if I had more time, but I presume the balance is not forty 
dollars from the exact sum, but as I have calculated the remaining quadruples but 
at 16 dollars, I anticipate the balance to be more in your favour. 

I have done my business with the house of Roussel & Morin, a very reputable 
house; the latter is now at Providence where he has some time resided. 

I enclose you a note of a cargo which they have given me, in which I think you 
may place confidence. 

Cordage is at present at thirty five Spanish Dollars per ct. and not to be procured 
except of the Government, and their stores are nearly exhausted of those articles 
suitable for the Mariner. 

You have also enclosed a bill of lading of the cargo of the Ketch John in which 
you will observe I have put three bales of Indigo J. D. No. 1 to 3, and thirty-two sacks 
of Coffee which you will please to deliver to my brother Samuel. By my desire, Mr. 
Roussel has forwarded you several small Nutmeg and Clove trees which I hope you 
will receive in perfect order. 

I should have complied with a request of several of your family in sending them 
some raw Ginger, but it is not to be procured here. 

You will please to make Capt. Tibbetts a compensation for his services as Master 
of the John from this Port to Salem, as I have not made any agreement with him. 

I have had the Ketch caulked fore and aft which I found very necessary and 
have no doubt that her cargo will arrive in good order. She is now ready for sea and 
sails tomorrow morning, June 5th 

I am, Sir, Your very humble serv’t 
Jona DERBY 
Elias Hasket Derby, Esq., Salem. 


The best laid plans, however, often went awry in those days and what 
happened to the John was not at all what was planned. No more vivid ac- 
count of her adventures can be given than the terse depositions of Isaac N. 
Chapman, who was her second or third mate when she left Salem, and of 
the captain’s clerk, Nathan Robinson, who was styled the supercargo. 

These depositions*® were filed with the deputy register in Admiralty 
the twenty-first and twenty-third of September at Tortola in the West 
Indies. Neither Chapman nor Robinson filed answers to all the interroga- 
tories but those bearing on the voyage have been taken from Chapman’s 


8 These depositions are to be found in the Pickering papers at the Essex Institute in a manu- 
script scrap-book entitled on the shelf back Pickering and Derby Papers, page 111. In the Derby 
Manuscripts, Vol. XXII, among the first of the Ketch John papers, is the letter of instructions to 
Captain Jonathan Derby, a letter from him from the Isle of France saying why he did not return 
on the ship and a story of the capture. 
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statement and those about the cargo from Robinson’s, although both 
have answered most of them after a fashion. 


FROM THE DEPOSITION OF ISAAC NEEDHAM CHAPMAN 
THE CHIEF MATE ON BOARD SAID BRIG 


The said Deponent being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, 
makes oath deposes and says that he was born at Salem in the State of Massachu- 
setts, that he had sailed out of Salem for the last seven years, lives there and is not 
married and is a subject of the United States of America. 

2d Says that he was on Board the said Catch John when she was taken. 

gd Says that the said Catch John was taken in Latitude twenty nine and a half 
and Longitude fifty five and a half West on the thirty-first day of August by a French 
Privateer called the Jean Bart, Captain Lafatee which put on board about nineteen 
men and a prize master, and that the said Catch John continued in the possession of 
the French untill the fifteenth of September when she was retaken by His Majesty’s 
Frigate L’Amiable off the Northeast point of Porto Rico and brought into the Port 
of Tortola That the said Catch John has two swivels and a few small arms on board 
but no commission and that no privateer was in sight when the L’ Amiable retook the 
said Catch John. 

4th. Says that Henry Tippetts is the present Master of said Catch John and was 
appointed to the Command by her former Master Jonathan Derby who gave him 
the command at the Isle of France where he now remains, on the twentieth of May 
last. That the said Tippetts lives at Salem and is married and has a family but does 
not know where he was born That he came out as Chief Mate of the said Brig. 
That Jonathan Derby was born in America is not married and took the command 
at Salem. ; 

5th Says that he has heard that the Brig John is of the burthen of two hundred 
and fifty tons and was navigated by ten Mariners besides the officers That they call 
themselves Americans and that three of them and the Second Mate were shipped 
at the Isle of France and Deponent and one or two of the Mariners shipped at 
Bourdeaux and the others were shipped at Salem. 


FROM THE DEPOSITION OF NATHAN ROBINSON 
"THE SUPER CARGO OF SAID BRIG JOHN TAKEN 6TH 


Says that he has on board belonging to himself marked N R eighteen casks of 
Indigo numbered from one to eighteen also eight boxes of Indigo marked J N C 
and numbered from one to eight Also three casks Indigo marked J N C and num- 
bered from one to three Also three bales of Cotton Wool marked W M and num- 
bered from one to three Also sixty four pounds of Nutmegs with the shells That 
the said Henry Tippetts has some Indigo on board but deponent does not recollect 
the quantity. That he knows the Mates have also some adventures on board That 
the former Captain owns one fifth of the cargo and that there are several adventures 
belonging to other persons which is particularized by the papers given up to the 
captor. That the deponent was on board the said Catch or Brig in the capacity of 
Super cargo and has known the said Brig John since the Summer in Ninety-five 
about which time she was launched and that she was built in Salem in America. 
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FROM THE DEPOSITION OF ISAAC NEEDHAM CHAPMAN 


7th Says that she is called the Catch John and has always been so called. That 
she has an American Register Sea Letter Mediterranean Pass and other necessary 
papers That she sailed from Salem on the eighteenth day of September ninety six 
bound to Croney [Corunna!] a port of Spain and deponent understands she could 
not reach that port and then went to Bourdeaux Carried with her from Salem In- 
digo coffee and pepper which she discharged at Bordeaux and took in there Brandy 
wine and iron broad and square and set sail from Bordeaux about the sixth day of 
January bound for the Isle of France or the Cape of Good Hope and stopped in her 
way thither to water and refresh at Saint Jagoes That she arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope about the latter end of March where she discharged some of the wine 
and a little brandy and took in some fruit and left the Cape about the seventh of 
April and arrived at the Isle of France on the fifth day of May and discharged her 
Cargo at the Isle of France which was disposed of except some part of which re- 
mained with Jonathan Derby the former Master who he believes intends to buy 
another vessel at the Isle of France or go into India with a considerable sum of 
money which he carried with him from Salem That the said Catch John took in her 
present lading at the Isle of France which place she left on the fifth of June and was 
bound for Salem That the said Catch John had made a former voyage from Salem 
in which she went to the Isle of France, Madras and back again to Salem and was 
commanded then by the said Jonathan Derby. 

8th. Says her present cargo consists of Indigo Coffee Cotton and Sugar but does 
not know the quantities. 

gth. Says that Elias Haskett Derby a native and resident of Salem is the owne1 
of the said John Isa married man and has a family. 


FROM THE DEPOSITION OF NATHAN ROBINSON 


1oth. Says that the said Elias Haskett Derby had the said Brig built and that 
she has never belonged to any other person. 

11th. Says the cargo was all laden at the Isle of France between the fifth of May 
when she arrived and the fifth of June when she sailed. 

12th. Says that Jonathan Derby the former Master of the said Brig who was left 
behind at the Isle of France for the purpose of taking charge of such part of the 
cargo as remained unsold is the lader of the said cargo now on board and that the 
same belongs to the said Elias Haskett Derby excepting such part as is owned by 
deponent and the Captain and the private adventures and that such cargo belong- 
ing to the said Elias Haskett Derby is returns for what were sold at Bourdeaux at 
the Isle of France and deponent undertakes to swear that no enemy or enemies of 
the Crown of Great Britain is in any way or manner interested in the said Brig John 
and her cargo on board but that the same at the time of the lading at the time of 
capture by the French Sloop of War and Frigate L’Amiable at this time and if the 
same is restored did do and will belong to the said Elias Haskett Derby the Captain 
her former Master Deponent and those who have the adventures and to none other 
and that they are all of them Subjects of the United States of America. (Saving and 
excepting the constructed right of property in two sacks which deponent believes 
to be Coffee that were put on Board by Mr. Dupey the Intendant at the Isle of 
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France consigned to deponent to be delivered to Mr. Harrison, a Minister of the 
Church of England resident in America at Marblehead about four miles from 
Salem. 

igth. Says that he believes four Bills of Lading were signed for the cargo on 
board all of the same tenor and date and that none of them are false or colourable. 

16th. Says that all the papers Bill of Lading Letters and other writings were 
delivered up from on board and that none of them were burnt torn thrown over- 
board cancelled concealed or attempted to be destroyed. 

18th. Says that he has sustained no other loss but the loss of time by the capture 
from the L’Amiable as deponent conceives the former capture an illegal one. 

21st. Says that he believes the Indigo is of the growth and produce of the Isle of 
France. 

26th. Says that there is a Cabin Passenger by the name of Webb Straite who was 
a sick man at the Isle of France and who has his passage gratis. 


Sworn to before me this 21st NATHAN ROBINSON 
day of Sept’r 1797. Filed the 21st Sept’r 1797 
GEORGE LEONARD. Mark D. French 


Dept Regr in Admlty. 


Tortola At a Court of Vice Admiralty held in the Road Town of the said Island of Tortola 

in Admiralty. on Wednesday the twenty fifth day of October one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety seven. Before the Worshipful George Leonard, Esq. Judge Surrogate of the 
same Court. Our Sovereign Lord the King for and in behalf and on account of Wil- 
liam Granville Lobb, Esquire, Captain of the Frigate L’Amiable, his officers and 
crew and others in that behalf interested. 


AGAINST 
The Brigantine or Catch John whereof Henry Tippetts was Master her tackle 


Apparel and furniture and the cargo therein laden and therewith retaken and 
brought into the Port of Tortola for adjudication. 


PROCLAMATION having been made, and the Court called and sat and a Monition 
duly issued in the said cause having been proved by the Marshall of the said Court, 
the substance of the libel was opened by Mark Dyer, Esquire his Majesty’s Counsel 
and the Advocate and Proctor for the Recaptor and his Party, WHEREUPON and 
upon hearing the preparatory Depositions in this cause, and also upon hearing the 
Arguments of the King’s Counsel in support of the Libel PROCLAMATION was made 
for all persons having or pretending to have any Right Title or Interest in the 
said Brigantine or Catch John and her cargo therein laden and therewith seized and 
retaken, to appear and hear the promulgation of the Definitive Sentence, in that 
behalf to be passed and promulged and then his Worship the Judge proceeded to 
pronounce and promulge his sentence as follows.— 

It clearly and most satisfactorily appears to me from the proofs exhibited in this 
cause that the said Brigantine or Catch John and the cargo laden on board are 
American property belonging to some person or persons a Citizen or Citizens of 
America and that the said Brigantine or Catch John and her cargo were captured 
on the thirty first day of August last by a French Privateer called the Jean Bart Com- 
manded by Captain Lafatee and intended to be conducted to Porto Rico but that 
the said Brigantine or Catch John being met with on the fifteenth day of September 
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following was then recaptured by the British Frigate L’Amiable having at the time 
of such capture a French Officer and Crew on board belonging to the aforenamed 
French Privateer which made the capture and it also appearing to me that the said 
Brigantine or Catch John and his cargo were legally recaptured by the said William 
Granville Lobb Esquire, Captain of the said Frigate L’Amiable and legally brought 
into the Port of the said Island of Tortola for adjudication. 

I Do THEREFORE sentence adjudge and decree that one eighth part of the gross 
value of the said Brigantine or Catch John her Tackle Apparel Furniture and ap- 
purtenances and cargo free of all deductions or abatements whatsoever shall be 
paid to the Recaptor aforenamed and that upon payment of such gross eighth the 
said Brigantine or Catch John her tackle apparel furniture and appurtenances and 
cargo shall be restored to Nathan Robinson the Super cargo on board at the time of 
the Recapture for the benefit of the American owner or owners thereof and that 
the costs attending the prosecution and all other legal charges shall be previously 
paid and satisfied out of the said gross surplus of the said remaining seven-eighths. 

GIVEN under my hand and the seal of the said Court of Vice Admiralty the twenty 
fifth day of October one thousand seven hundred and ninety seven and in the 
thirty seventh year of his Majesty’s reign. 

By the Court, 
Mark D. FRENCH 
Depy Registrar. 

Here you have a pretty complete view of the whole voyage. No reason 
appears why the French should have seized her except that they were at 
that time seizing all Americans and bringing on themselves the naval war 
of 1798. The frigate L’Amiable certainly rescued the John and the wor- 
shipful George Leonard, Esq., Judge Surrogate of the Court of Vice Ad- 
miralty heard the arguments of the King’s Counsel in support of the libel, 
and condemned the ketch to pay one-eighth of her value and that of her 
cargo and all legal charges, and decreed that she shall then be restored to 
Nathan Robinson, the Supercargo. Poor Robinson was a very young man 
and probably felt the best he could do was to agree to the decree, get the 
rest of the property free and bring the vessel home. This he did just before 
an agent whom Mr. Derby rushed off to Tortola arrived. The agent could 
do nothing but protest and enter an appeal which required posting a 
bond for £500. 

The value of the ketch and cargo was placed at £31,797 and the eighth 
demanded amounted to $10,117. Why it did, the present writer will leave 
to the calculation of some person far more familiar with the rates of value 
between the dollar and the pound in the island of Tortola in the year 
1797. The additional court costs amounted to another $2,845. These 
sums’ do not seem so very unreasonable, as Mr. Derby got his ketch back, 


® These figures are from the report in the Derby Manuscripts, Vol. XXII, Ketch John, at the 
Essex Institute. 
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but the figures seemed to have been juggled in a peculiar way. His side of 
the case is stated in his letter*® to his agents, Lane & Fraser, in London, 
dated g July 1798 in reference to his appeal. 


They obtained a sentence against one-eighth of the vessel and cargo, although 
it was clear that she was no prize to the French, and, of course, could not be one to 
them, vessels under similar circumstances, coming from the Isle of France to the 
United States, having been cleared in the admiralty at Guadaloupe. Not content 
with taking this eighth, at a fair and impartial valuation by disinterested persons, 
or an eighth of the goods as they rose, the agent insisted on valuing the vessel and 
cargo as he pleased — nearly 200 per cent. above what it ought to have been, — in this 
unprecedented manner fixing the amount of the eighth; and then demanding his 
payment out of those goods in the cargo, that he had purposely stated at a lower 
rate than the others; threatening, that unless a compliance was made with his in- 
famous demands, that he would obtain an order from the judge, to have both the 
vessel and cargo sold at auction, and, in this manner, take from them both their 
neutral quality. Unless the payment of a prohibitory duty could be submitted to, it 
must have been sent to London in British bottoms. Besides this, he must have sub- 
mitted to a rule established by the judge, of allow 5 per cent. to the agent for 
sales, 214 auctioneer’s fees, 214 wharfage, storage, etc., and other charges, amounting 
in all to 2214 per cent. Knowing it to be the judge’s determination to expose him to 
these difficulties, he complied with their exactions, and I am deprived of nearly one- 
quarter of the property, instead of one-eighth —or of no part, had justice been 
done. 


The case was submitted to an English solicitor and he advised that the 
appeal was unlikely to succeed and worse might have resulted if the cargo 
had been sold in ‘Tortola or unloaded and sent to England. One gathers 
the impression that young Robinson did not do so badly after all, though 
it was a case of marked injustice from some points of view, especially if 
you assume, as Mr. Derby did, that the French would not have con- 
demned her. 

The John reached Salem 19 January 1798, but her cargo seems to have 
been left on board for some reason and not entered at the Salem Custom 
House, probably to avoid duties and the necessity of claiming rebates if 
shipped out again. Along in March, 20,000 pounds of sugar, 5,000 pounds 
of coffee and 7,500 pounds of indigo were landed, paying duties of $2,473, 
but that was a small part of the total. 

To complete the story of this eventful voyage, it only remains to learn 
what happened to Captain Jonathan Derby, of which Mr. Chapman gives 
some inklings in his deposition. He apparently did not buy a ship and 
what ship he came home on does not seem to have been recorded. ‘The 
brig Leopard, which belonged to William Gray, Jr., of Salem, came from 

10Derby Manuscripts, Vol. XV, Letters, 1793-1798, p. 86. 
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the Isle of France in November 1797, and had a good deal of merchandise 
belonging to Mr. Derby. Invoices among the papers indicate that these 
were some of the commodities shipped home by Jonathan Derby of the 
John. For various Derbys she brought 105,000 pounds of coffee, 21,000 
pounds of indigo and 7,655 pounds of sugar." The captain also sent Mr. 
Derby a draft for $14,623 drawn on R. Morin of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land.” 

Captain Derby himself seems to have reached home early in the year 
1798, but apparently with much impaired health. He was confined to his 
home the next winter and died of consumption at his brother’s home in 
the following spring.** He was educated at Dummer Academy and trained 
as a merchant by his uncle Elias Hasket and had made six voyages to India. 

The John lay in port most of the spring and was probably fitted with 
guns as she was one of the first Salem armed vessels in the French war. On 
26 May 1708 her active career began again with the appointment of Cap- 
tain Stephen Phillips as her master. He had come in with the Eliza from 
Bordeaux about a month before the John had arrived. Jonathan Derby 
probably had not returned and no doubt Mr. Derby’s choice naturally 
fell on Captain Phillips. On 26 May 1798 she cleared for Cadiz and frag- 
ments of her invoices suggest that she still had on board sugar, coffee and 
cotton from the Isle of France and perhaps some indigo. She seems to have 
passed on through the straits of Gibraltar and visited various Spanish 
ports and finally arrived safely at Naples 20 October. From there the 
captain wrote to Lane & Fraser, Mr. Derby’s agents in London, announc- 
ing his safe arrival and sending twenty-two drafts, eleven of which were 
drawn by British naval officers, many of them on the commissary of the 
Navy in London. Subsequent letters from Lane & Fraser contain long lists 
of drafts drawn by naval officers mostly for £50 or less as well as many 
other drafts for larger amounts. The naval officers’ drafts amount in the 
aggregate to many thousands of pounds and the drafts in other currencies 
difficult to compute, must have run the aggregate up to ten or twenty 
thousand pounds.* 

In Lane & Fraser’s letter of 20 November they give the clue to these 
officers’ drafts ‘the greatest part drawn by officers of Lord Nelson’s squad- 
ron.’ This was in short the victorious British fleet, just back from the 
Battle of the Nile and anchored in the Bay of Naples. No doubt the little 

11 Salem Custom House Impost Books. 

12 Derby Manuscripts, Vol. XXII, Jonathan Derby, letters of 15 October 1797. 


18 Bentley Parish List, No. 485, Essex Institute Historical Collections, XV, 92. 


14 Derby Manuscripts, Vol. XV, Letters, 1783-1798, letters from Lane & Fraser, 9, 20, 27 Novem- 
ber, 12, 18 December 1798. 
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American ketch loaded with the finest Spanish wines was a very welcome 
addition to the company, and the captain was nothing loath to add to the 
festivity of the occasion at a fitting price. ‘There were about a hundred of 
these drafts and though the agents grumbled at the detail work of han- 
dling so many small items, all but one or two were promptly paid and 
probably those were eventually, though they were protested. It may well 
be that this successful venture inspired the famous voyage of the Mount 
Vernon under Elias Hasket Derby, Jr., the following year. 

The John probably left Naples soon after the captain wrote his last 
letter to Lane & Fraser on 30 March and may have stopped at Alicante or 
some other port to complete her cargo on her way to Cadiz. She did not 
reach Cadiz for 


on the 14th of December she encountered a most tremendous gale of wind in con- 
sequence of which she was driven off the coast and arrived at Lisbon on December 
30, Messrs. William Pickman, son of the Naval Officer at Salem, and Philip Floren- 
tine a seaman were washed overboard and lost, also James Hartford seaman. Vessel 
pretty well wrecked but stood upright and when the wind went down, found it 
tight and cargo not shifted.'® 


Anyone who has ridden out a mistral off the port of Cadiz for eighteen or 
twenty hours even in a large steamer, as the writer has, can appreciate 
how it can blow there when the wind whips down off the mountains of the 
Spanish peninsula. 

On 29 December the captain was reported at Lisbon ‘lying at-anchor 
off the fort inside Lisbon Bay with both his masts gone, having jury masts 
up, had neither boats nor guns on deck and by the looks of his vessel ap- 
peared to have had bad weather.’** The latter statement seems at the very 
least to have been no exaggeration. 

The captain wasted no time in having his vessel put in order, and so 
accustomed were Salem people to such calamities that when she reached 
home on 21 March the newspapers had no further comment to make than 
that ‘Capt. Phillips in the Ketch John, arrived here yesterday from Lisbon 
which place he laft on the 22d of February.’ 

‘The cargo she brought consisted chiefly of 24,000 gallons of brandy and 
40,400 pounds of soap which paid duties of $11,186.42.** This on top of 
the sales at Cadiz and elsewhere and of the thousands of pounds in drafts 


sent to London from Naples must have made the venture a pretty good 
one. 

15 Salem Gazette, 12 March 1798. 

16 Salem Gazette, 15 February 1799. 

17 Salem Gazette, 22 March 1799. 

18 Salem Custom House Impost Book. 
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The John was refitted as a ship after this Mediterranean voyage and 
sailed on 25 June 1799 under Joseph Ropes for Surinam. The Dutch 
were then refusing to condemn any American vessels as prizes to the 
French privateers and were said to be delivering them up to the owners 
with costs if brought in* so that port became popular with American 
ship-owners. However, three Salem vessels, the famous Belisarius, the brig 
Three Friends and the schooner Helen were reported there in July*® among 
some forty other American vessels and they were all reported as making 
unsuccessful voyages.** Probably there was a glut of American merchan- 
dise and not enough Surinam products on hand to supply profitable re- 
turn cargoes. The Belisarius, which carried sixteen guns, got home about 
a fortnight before the John which entered about 10 September. ‘This 
seems to have been a comparatively uneventful voyage but its ending was 
practically coincident with the death of her distinguished owner on 8 
September. 

‘Thus ended the John’s career as a Derby ship. She was taken over for a 
few years by John Derby and Benjamin Pickman, heirs of Mr. Derby, 
and then sold to the Crowninshields for whom she performed several 
successful voyages. They fitted her out as a privateer in 1812 with six- 
teen guns and 160 men. Her first cruise appears to have been successful 
as she took eight prizes and three at least reached American ports. Her 
career was short however, as she fell a victim to the British brig Peruvian, 
20 guns, on 5 February 1813,” on her second cruise, of which there is a 
log at the Essex Institute. 

19 Salem Gazette, 2 July 1799. 

20 Ibid., 20 August 1799. 

21 Ibid., 23 August 1799. 


22 H. W. Belknap, ‘A Check List of Salem Privateers in the War of 1812,’ Essex Institute Histori- 
cal Collections, LX XIX (1943), 162, quoting the Essex Register and the Gazette. 
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Salving the Ship Crystal Palace 


The Private Journals (1857-1858 ) of Captain Benjamin F. Summons 
and Second Officer Joshua N. Rowe 


PART II 
EDITED BY FOANNA C. COLCORD 





HE ship Crystal Palace, from Macao to Bombay with sugar, tea, 

and silk, came to grief on 28 June 1858 in the Strait of Basilan 

near the town of Zamboanga, through tripping on her own 
anchor-chain and tearing out her forefoot. Events of the voyage up to this 
point were described in ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE for October 1943. 

Since the appearance of the first article, Captain E. S. Kellogg, U.S.N. 
(Retired), the Curator of the Naval Historical Foundation, writes as 
follows: 

At the date of this incident were two methods of getting at under water damage 
that were in common practice. One was to beach the ship, the other to lighten the 
ship and trim her until the damage was clear of the water. In the first case, it would 
be necessary to have a land-locked harbor and a suitable beach. I doubt if there is 
such a place near Zamboanga. Therefore I should say Captain Simmons probably 
used the second method and from the circumstances as given, that is the method I 
would have used. Anchor the ship by the stern, strip her down to the lower masts 
and standing rigging, put all the material that would float over the side to lighten 
the ship — boats, spars, etc.— if necessary land some of the weight, then shift cargo 
and trim the ship by the stern until the damage is clear of the water. 

Every ship of the size of the Crystal Palace carried men, tools and most of the ma- 
terial necessary for executing repairs of the character described. If extra material 
were necessary, it would either be gotten ashore or some part of the ship would be 
robbed in order to meet this emergency. 

Owing to the danger from pirates, it would be necessary to stay as close to 
Zamboanga as possible in order to have the protection of the fort and the local gar- 
rison. The ship’s guns would be placed as far as possible so that they could be used 


and a spring would be placed on the anchor cable so that the ship could be swung 
to suit the conditions. 


It will be seen from what follows that Captain Simmons tried the first of 
Captain Kellogg’s alternatives, and when that failed, resorted to the 
second. 


From two private journals, one kept by Benjamin F. Simmons, the 
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master, the other by Joshua N. Rowe, the second mate, it is possible to 
follow the efforts made to safeguard the cargo and repair the ship. The 
day after the accident, Captain Simmons writes: 


[Zamboanga], Tuesday, June 29th. Being perfectly satisfied that it was not for the 
interest of the ship or cargo to think of proceeding on, I at once engaged store-room 
for the betweendecks cargo and commenced discharging, imploying large laneans or 
canoos"* for dis#harging boats together with the ship’s boats, imploying also 12 men 
to keep the ship free, and also men on shore to stow the cargo. 


Rowe goes into more detail: 


Last night we were pumping all night. This morning the Governor sent a lot of 
prisoners off to pump, with some soldiers to spur them up, which they do without 
mercy. It is the law to render all the assistance in the power of public or private 
persons on this island to any ship that should be in distress, and free of all expence 
except 1214 cents per ton for the lighters to take it on shore. This is the best law that 
I ever heard of. We have got to go toa place 3 miles from here to put our bow on the 
beach so that we can fix her. 

Wednesday, June goth. [Simmons.] Imployed discharging cargo, and continued 
on with the same number of laborers and boats until July the 5th, when we finished 
discharging the between decks. 


Entries for the intervening days, during which Captain Simmons put 
none down, are from Rowe’s journal. 


June 30th, 1858. ‘Today we commenced to discharge cargo and put it in a house 
on shore. Our means of conveyance is very poor, being canoes and one small schoon- 
er besides the ship’s boats (three in number). The Capt. sent for me to come on 
shore at night with a revolver and stand on guard over the things in the house. I had 
the ship’s tindal™ and g soldiers under my command. I was not molested during the 
night. 

July ist, 1858. Pirates are very plenty, and if they learn what a rich prize is here 
disabled, they may give us a call before long. The Spanish have one whole regiment 
of 1,000 men distributed within short distances. 400 of them are stationed here, 
they are natives of Manilla and make very good soldiers. 

The bark [Mag] sailed last evening for New York. She has on board the piece of 
stem that we had torn out, and all of our letters. 

July 2nd, 1858. Last night I had no companions inside the house, the tindal 
stopped on board and the soldiers were ordered to stand guard outside. I was sitting 
before the door when two persons marched in and took up their quarters on the 
cargo. I went up to them and told them to vamous, which order they were not in- 
clined to obey. I cocked my revolver and leveled it at one of them and pointed to 
the door at the same time. It was quite astonishing to see what an effect it had. They 
dropped their insolent look, and one of them his hat, and cleared the door in a 


13 Rowe describes one of these canoes as ‘made from one tree; it is dug out by the natives, and 
measures over its length 60 feet 6 inches, width 6 feet 7 inches, debth 5 feet 8 inches.’ 


14 The Crystal Palace had shipped in Hongkong a crew of Arabs, with a ‘serang’ in charge. The 
‘tindal’ was the native second officer. 
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second, and I was troubled no more with them. I came off in the morning and com- 
menced to discharge cargo. I am almost tired out, it is all night and all day with us. 
But we are in a bad fix, and it is my duty to strain every muscle for advancing the 
work, and as soon as we bring matters to a close, the sooner we shall have rest. 

Last night a bark passed through the straits, we supposed she was the City of 
Palaces which sailed from Manilla with the Magi, but being a very dull sailer, the 
Magi could not keep company with her without losing too much time. 

Our ship makes the same water [18 inches an hour]. We have a gang from the 
shore all day to the pumps, and our crew pump every half hour in the night and 
work all day besides. Some people say they would not have a crew of these men, but 
I saw they are much better than any white crew in the Unitd States or Europe. If a 
white crew was kept at work this way they would mutiny before one day passed by. 
But these men are patient, hard-working men, never grumble about their work or 
quarrel with each other. But it must be understood that they are not Lascars but 
Arabs. 

July 4th, 1858. Last night when I went ashore I found that they had built me a 
hut outside so that I would be cool, with a nice bamboo lounge with a mattrass, and 
[ think a ladies pillow, for it had a silk case and lace fringe all around it. There is 
a bell hanging to one end of my house that a soldier strikes every 5 minutes during 
the night. 

This is the glorious 4th and Sunday to boot, yet we are at work like dogs getting 
the cargo out. If we work hard we shall get it all out between-decks today. A large 
ship passed through the straits today on the Basilan side. We could not speak her. 
The wind has been from the northward blowing strong all day, it is variable winds 
here and is not influenced by the monsoons of the China Sea. 

At sunset we hoisted the Spanish flag at the fore and fired six cannon for the 
4th of July and hauled down at the last one. I went and picked up a stray canoe and 
am now going on shore as usual, to stop all night. 

July 5th, 1858. Last night everything passed off as usual. This forenoon we dis- 
charged the last of the cargo that was between decks which amounted in round num- 
bers to 5252 cases and packages. 

The Captain sent on board a stick of timber for the new stem which was 20 feet 
long and 214 square; it is, I think, mangrove and as heavy as iron. We have the piece 
and the next thing is to put [it] on. We shall start tomorrow for the place where we 
are going to repair.'® 


Captain Simmons again takes up the story: 


Tuesday, July 6th. At 8 A.M. commenced taking in chain and found it hooked to 
something. Hove down as short as possible,'* and as the tide rose broke ground. On 
heaving up found that it had hooked when first [dropped?] to an old chain, a piece 


15 *A letter from Captain Simmons of ship Crystal Palace, of this port, dated July 5, 1858, at Sam- 
banga, China Sea, during a calm was obliged to drop anchor to prevent the ship from going 
ashore, in doing so, the chain caught under the fore foot, carrying away part of stem etc. had dis- 
charged part of cargo, and would take the ship on the beach at Masinkle, six miles distant, to repair, 
expected to repair and would be ready for sea in about three weeks.’ From Whalemen’s Shipping 
List and Merchant Transcript (New Beford), 26 October 1858. 

16 Mr. Rowe puts it more vigorously: ‘We had a luff upon a thrible purchase and the capstan 
on to that. We settled the ship down by the head 8 inches before it parted.’ 
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of which it took up with it, our anchor coming up without a stock. The ship making 
the same quantity of water. At 7 P.M. came to an anchor in 414 fathoms water in the 
passage between the island of Mindanao and a small island about 4 miles to the 
south of it. 

Wednesday, July 7th. At 5 A.M. took anchor again and proceeded on to the mouth 
of the Massinlock [Masinloc] River with the intension and hope of being able to 
repair by hauling the ship upon the beach. At 8 a.m. let go anchor at the mouth of 
the [illegible] channel leading to the mouth of the river. Run out a small kedge and 
line, and hauled into the mouth of the channel, and then put out boats ahead and 
towed in, having a native pilot on board who had previously, according to my 
request, put down flag beacons at each side of the channel. At noon was at anchor 
in the perfectly safe harbour of Massinlock, and at once commenced to send down 
spars; topgallant yards and masts, yards and water casks from the upper deck put 
on the sand point. 


Young Rowe, less perturbed with responsibility, has more apprecia- 
tion for the scenery, and for other sights as well! 


I never saw such a beautiful sight in my life; the banks of the river cannot be 
seen, the undergrowth is so thick and grows in the water, and the large trees loom- 
ing up behind forms a wall of leaves — for the trunks cannot be seen — about 150 
feet in height, and the river itself is only 3 or 400 yards wide yet we have 6 fathom 
of water where we are now anchored. 

There is a Sand point that makes out about 50 yards from the trees that is entirely 
clear with deep water clost in. We shall lay the ship on to it and try to repair her. 

There is a plenty of monkeys to shoot but I do not think there is anything else. 
Yesterday when we were coming along we passed a gunboat with 7 pirate prows 
which she had taken with 59 prisoners, who will be sent to Manilla for trial... . 

Our presence here has caused quite an excitement at Lama-Lama, a town two or 
three miles up river. A great many of the inhabitants have been down to see us to- 
day; the principal part are girls, | suppose in search of a sweetheart. When I was on 
shore today to land a raft, a canoe-load arrived, and I could not help admiring what 
grace they showed in walking up the flats; they showed their ancles three feet from 
the ground (it would not be polite to say legs). 

There has been another gang of pirates taken, 200 in number with a notorious 
chief who has long been playing a desperate game; they are mostly taken at the 
Sooloo Islands. 8 days ago there was a gang landed here but were driven off after 
a desperate fight. We had 3 cannon (swivels), come on board at Samboangan which 
we have mounted and ready for use. 


On Thursday, July 8, Captain Simmons records: 


All hands imployed in taking up cargo from the after hole and stowing it in the 
between decks abaft the mizzenmast, and building a tent on shore to receive some of 
the cargo [ four words illegible] to trim the ship by the stern to enable me to haul upon 
the beach; imploying at the same time native laborers. 

Friday, July gth. All hands imployed as before, also all the native labor I could 
get, in building the tent and trimming ship. 
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Saturday, July 10th. Ship’s company imployed in laying down anchors, running 
lines and hauling the ship in a position for hauling on the beach. At the same time, 
native laborers imployed covering over the tent with [rllegible] sent on shore, then 
lower topsails to place around the sills of the tent for protection of cargo. 


The two weeks’ steady grind begins to tell on the men. Says Mr. Rowe 
on July 10: 

This morning we were obliged to turn to in the rain and get our kedge anchor up 
to the bow and then commenced to take cargo out of the lower hold forward to 
lighten her by the head, which we continued till 8 o’clock. After breakfast we turned 
out and rigged awnings fore and aft for a shelter for the men both from rain and 
the sun’s rays. In the afternoon we took anchor and dropped down with the tide to 
the point that they were building our house on, and anchored clost to it and shall 
commence to discharge into it tomorrow although it is Sunday, but we have not had 
a Sunday to ourselves for so long that we could hardly refrain from shooting 
monkeys or some other wickedness. So the Captain thinks best to keep us employed, 
as it is a case of necessity. Tomorrow will be three Sundays that we have been here. 

Sunday, July 11th. [Simmons.] Commenced discharging cargo and storing it in 
the tent above-mentioned, taking it from the fore-peak. This night regulated the 
watches on shore and on board, placing the four hellumsmen*™ on shore with arms 
and four Lascars to guard cargo. Also for further protection put on shore the ship’s 
four guns and mounted them on the point commanding the mouth of the river. 


The reason for this precaution appears in Rowe’s journal of the same 
date: 


To-day begins with pleasant weather and most startling news. A notorious pirate 
chief has collected a force of 8 or 10 hundred men and are going to make a descent 
upon us and take Samboangan where our tea is stored. The governor is putting 
everything in fighting order. 

In the afternoon we heard 4 heavy guns fired, it was the guns of the fort at Sam- 
boangan. A gang of pirates had come to claim their wives and children that had 
been taken from their town when out on an expedition. There is 200 men, they 
sign a treaty of peace which will be broken as soon as they get their families back. 
The Spanish call them Moros, for what reason I don’t know; they are Malays who 
believe in the Mohamitan faith. We landed 1111 [or 1811; dllegible] bags of sugar 
today. Myself and one white man and 10 or 15, natives stood guard on shore tonight, 
we got our guns on shore today and formed a battery to protect the house and ship 
against an attack of any kind. 

Monday, July 12th. [Simmons.] This day find I should require more weight aft to 
trim more of the stem. I commenced taking it up from the fore hatch and storing it 
between decks abaft the after hatch. At 2 p.m. run lines and took the starboard 
anchor and hauled the ship upon the beach, it being then high water, the ship at 
that time drawing 10 ft. g in. forward and 16 ft. 6 in. aft. Sent my boat around to the 
town of Samboangan for the Capt. of Port and Commander of Marines, also car- 
penters, to hold a survey on the damage done to the ship. 


17 That is, the ‘sea-cunnies,’ white quartermasters serving with Lascar crews. 
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Tuesday, July 13th. Again at the morning tide, 7 A.M., hove the ship up as high as 
possible on the beach. At 12 o’clock the Capt. of Port, Commander and carpenters 
arrived and waited until low water, but to our disappointment we could get no 
lower than about three feet of the keel, so that it was decided that some means must 
be taken to give the ship a less draft of water forward, to enable us to haul up on the 
beach and effect repairs. I shall at once build another tent on shore and discharge 
more cargo from the hold of the ship, and hope that I then shall be able to do my 
work. 

Wednesday, 14th. All hands imployed discharging cargo into the tent. The 
Government gunboat arrived here this morning to protect property and assist in 
other work. Imploying at the same time all the laborers I could [get]. At 3 p.m. the 
back part of my storehouse gave way with the heft of cargo against it, so that I was 
obliged to call all hands ashore and also all the natives, to repair damage, which we 
completed before night. The same guard kept on the cargo as before mentioned. 


Pessimism rears its head among the officers. Mr. Rowe writes on this 
and the following dates: 


To day the Captain made up his mind to discharge all of the cargo forward the 
mainmast. The surveyors came to the conclusion that it was no use to try to repai1 
her. But the Captain is not willing to give her up yet. So he will try again. I have but 
little hopes myself of ever seeing her clear of this place... . 

In spite of all our labour the ship is not out of water enough to work at her. 
The Captain ordered a channel to be dug so that we could haul her ahead a 
little farther. We officers call it the C. P.’s grave, and such we shall find it, I think. 

We are going to make an addition to our camp, which we find is not quite large 
enough, for the Captain has concluded to take all the cargo out and send down all 
the yards and topmasts. There is no mistake, we are in for it this time. 

Thursday, July 15th, 1858. [Simmons.] All hands imployed discharging cargo 
from the forward part of the ship. The carpenters at work at low water, doing all 
they could to work down; but the ship still settling about two feet in the sand and 
about 1 ft. of water, of course could do but little. The ship making little or no water. 

Friday, July 16th. Finding it still necessary to discharge more cargo than my store- 
house could hold, I at once went to work and built another, imploying all the na- 
tive labor I could; and being perfectly convinced that I should never get the ship 
up high enough to make the repairs without some help of a buoying nature, I at 
once determined to proceed to town and see if it was possible to procure a thousand 
bamboos. I left orders with the mate to haul the ship afloat and down, and land 
topsail yards, and then taking one mooring chain, draw them under the ship 
abreast of the forechains and lashing them to two spars, and await my return. 

Saturday, July 17th. I returned from town and found the ship afloat and the top- 
sail yards down and landed. I had succeeded in getting I hope all the bamboos 
necessary, also nipas for covering the second tent. 


The officers suspend judgment; Rowe writes on the seventeenth and 
eighteenth: 
The next experiment that is going to be tried is to lift the ship with bamboo 
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buoys placed under the forward part of the ship to lighten her so she will go on the 
beach far enough to repair. The Captain has spoken for 1,000 which will be cut and 
sent as soon as possible from up river. We hauled the ship off the beach so she would 
not strain until we had the buoys in readiness to put under her. She is laying just 
afloat at low tide about 20 yards from the shore. .. . 

This day one year ago we sailed from New York. What a strange position. I would 
like to know how all this is going to end. I went to Lama-Lama today with the 
Captain to see about the bamboo. goo have been cut and will be down in a day or 
two. While we were up river Mr. Hammond got spars and chains in readiness for 
lashing the buoys along side. We shall not be able to go on for 5 or 6 days yet for 
we are waiting for high spring tides. 

Sunday, July 18th. [Simmons.] Native laborers imployed in covering the tent, 
and as our men have been well worked, shall only imploy them in looking out for 
the ship and cargo on shore. The gunboat was relieved by another and returned 
to Samboanga. 

Monday, July 19th. Been imployed putting on shore all sails from the sail room or 
fore peak, also all heft that would help a pound. Dropped the anchors on the beach. 
Laborers still imployed on the tent. 

Tuesday, July goth. Not receiving our bamboos as yet, I went to town again this 
morning and found they had got about 700 of them on the bank of the river ready 
to raft down. Contracted for men to bring the bamboos to the ship. Returned to 
the ship and waited with great pacience till the morning. I hope this bamboo busi- 
ness does the work required; if not, God only knows what will be my next resort. 


On this same date, according to Rowe, 


The American ship Derby'* anchored in the straits. Captain Simmons sent a 
letter on board requesting the Captain to come on shore and take a look at the ship 
and give his opinion about repairing; the only notice he took of it, he told the 
bearer that Captain Simmons knew what the resources of the country was much 
better than he, and made sail for New York. I hope he will get there safe, that is the 
only harm I wish him. 

Wednesday, July 21. [Simmons.] This morning found a part of the bamboos had 
arrived; went to work with all hands to form two buoys. Formed one of 350 bamboos 
and launched it into the water, and partly formed the second. [Rowe: ‘they contain 
50 cords each in measurement.’] 

Thursday, 22nd. All hands imployed in forming the other buoy [and] getting it 
afloat. At 11 A.M. took them alongside ready to lash down. This day the carpenters 
returned, and I imployed them in preparing the stick of teak timber for the first 
piece. 

Friday, July 23rd. At 4 A.M., it being high water, hauled the ship again on the 
beach; and at 11 A.M., it being low water, lashed down the two bamboo buoys, one 


18 The ship Derby was built by John Taylor in Chelsea in 1855, and owned by Kendall & Plimp- 
ton of Boston. She was a large vessel for the times — 1062 tons (180 x 36.9 x 23.5). Her picture, in 
Robinson and Dow’s Sailing Ships of New England, shows a handsome ship of extreme clipper 
lines. She was bound from Hongkong to Calcutta when she passed the Crystal Palace by, and her 
unhelpful commander was Captain Hutchinson. She was sold to the Germans in 1876, and in 1890, 


still with the same name, was flying the Norwegian flag. (Howe and Matthews, American Clipper 
Ships.) 
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under the fore chains on each side. At 5 p.M., being the afternoon tide, did not suc- 
ceed in getting the ship up but a little more. 

Saturday, July 24th. At 5 A.M., high water, hove up again. At low water, finding 
the ship must come up more yet, and that the buoys had too much play, which al- 
lowed them to float up alongside instead of lifting her as intended, I gave orders that 
spars should be placed on end, one on each buoy, and lashed firmly aloft, which was 
done. Carpenters at work at the stem, and [did] all they could, but could not get 
down at the shoe. 


Rowe stops keeping his journal from July 24 to September 4 — being 
probably too exhausted at night to write it up! Captain Simmons, how- 
ever, records each day’s progress. 


Sunday, July 25th. This morning I commenced taking up more cargo from the 
main hatch and putting it aft between decks; and feeling sure that I now could 
hold a survey on the damage and be able to make repairs, I again dispatched my 
boat to Samboanga for the officers before mentioned. 

Monday, July 26th. During the night at high water succeeded in getting the ship 
so high on the beach that I have new hopes. This day the laborers and carpenters 
came to the shoe and caulked the wood-ends and re-fastened them, although they 
had not started, as we could see, in the least. Also [turned?] off the split part of the 
stem and got ready for the piece to go on. I now feel that I am all right, and that the 
C. P. will again take in her cargo and proceed on. 

Tuesday, July 27th. At low water this night the carpenters and a part of the 
ship’s company were imployed digging away the sand and caulking up about 10 
feet abaft the stem, and forming a well to enable them to get at the shoe, which 
they did, and nearly fitted the piece that was to go on. 

At 11 A.M. the Captain of the Port of Samboanga and Commander arrived. On 
survey at low water, 2 p.M. The carpenters succeeded in fitting and bolting on the 
first piece and caulking it, the surveyors at the time looking on. At 3 P.M. the 
Gov't officers returned to town.!® 

Wednesday, July 28th, 1858. This morning, finding that the stick of timber in- 
tended for the second piece or cutwater was not fit, as it was rent in the center, I at 
once took the carpenters and went to town, and as good luck would have it, found 
the piece that was wanted, and was back at 2 p.m. At low water the caulkers put 
back the copper where it was off, after well tarring. The other carpenters im- 
ployed fitting the cutwater. 

Thursday, July 29th. This day is a happy one for me, as the carpenters succeeded 
at low water in fitting on the cutwater, caulking and coppering, and made a finish 
up of all. The ship is now ready to go afloat and receive her cargo. The bamboos 
done the thing. Last part of the day, heavy rains. At high water, about 10 P.M., en- 
deavored at haul off but could not. 

Friday, July 30th. At 6 A.m. hauled the ship afloat and moved her as near as pos- 


19 ‘A letter from Captain Simmons of ship Crystal Palace, of this port, dated July 27th at Masinloc, 
six miles east of the port of Zamboranga, Bassilan Straits, reports that he has nearly completed his 
repairs, and expected to resume his voyage for Bombay in about ten days.’ From Whalemen’s Ship 
ping List and Merchant Transcript (New Bedford), 23 November 1858. 
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sible to the point. During the day was imployed in stowing the cargo from between- 
decks in the lower hole, and imployed all the native help I could get in removing 
buoys from the ship and forming with them a bridge from the point to the ship’s 
port-hole for conveying cargo on board, the ship at that time laying in 20 fathoms 
water. 

Saturday, July 31st. ‘This day was imployed in receiving cargo on board and stow- 
ing it as fast as possible. Received 1700 packages. Our fresh water being out, was 
obliged to send for a [cask?] up the river about 3 miles. The ship making about 
3 inches of water per hour. 

Sunday, Aug. 1st. This day I will not work any one as they are completely used 
up. The ship remains the same, the leak the same. Received g casks of fresh water. 

Monday, Aug. 2nd. ‘This day light rains at times, but worked on as fast as pos- 
sible with the cargo, imploying all the labor I could. Two caulkers imployed, caulk- 
ing from the copper up, about 4 seams. ‘The ship makes no more water, and I hope 
all is well. 

Tuesday, Aug. 3rd. This day we finished loading and sent up topgallantmasts 
and took on board what bamboo we required for dunnage, and moved the remains 
of the tent. Also took on board the spare rigging and sails. Being out of sugar for 
ship’s use, I took 6 bags of soft sugar out of the cargo [weight and markings given]. 

Wednesday, Aug. 4th. This day imployed sending up topsail yards, topgal’t yards, 
and bent some of the main sails. It does me good again to see the poor C. P. once 
[more] gathering her wings to move over the sea. 

Thursday, Aug. 5th. ‘This day unmoored ship and hauled into the middle of the 
river in a fair way for going out. Bent the rest of the sails and took on board the last 
of our traps from the shore. The ship at anchor by the larboard bow anchor in 
7 fathoms water with 15 fathoms chain. 

Friday, Aug. 6th. This morning heavy squalls and rain; at 10 A.M. fine. Having a 
fair tide but no wind, I took anchor and with the help of the gunboat towed out of 
this fine little harbour stern first, there being no room to veer. At noon made all 
sail with a fine breeze from the westward. At 4 p.m. the tide turned against us, and 
was obliged to come to anchor in 6 fathoms water, 3 miles from Samboanga. Pilot, 
custom house officer, on board. 

Saturday, Aug. 7th. At noon this day the tide made to the west; took anchor and 
made sail with a light breeze from the S. W. and worked up toward the anchorage 
of Samboanga, where we arrived at 6 p.m. [anchored] in 12 fathom water with the 
best bower and 5, feet of chain. 

Sunday, Aug. 8th. ‘This morning hove up the anchor and let the ship drop with 
the tide down in front of the storehouse ready to receive cargo. This morning found 
one link of port chain nearly gone, apparently an old break, on the second shackle 
length. Took it out at once. 

Monday gth. All this day all hands imployed in stowing cargo, and all the native 
laborers I could get to land it on the beach and man the boats. 

Tuesday, Aug. 10th. This day as before, driving on with the cargo, being blest 
with fine weather. We are getting on fine. 

Wednesday, Aug. 11. As before, driving on with loading. The weather fair, and 
the cargo goes off dry. 
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Thursday, Aug. 12th. As before all imployed in receiving cargo and getting [it] off 
the beach. Weather is fine, and smooth water. At night, but a few packages remained 
to be shipped. 

Friday, Aug. 13th. This morning, thank God, we received on board the last of 
the cargo, and the ship is not making any more water now than when she first hauled 
from the beach. Now I have my documents to get hold of from these Spaniards. 

Saturday, Aug. 14th. Ship’s company imployed receiving fresh water on board 
and caulking in ports and shutting them. Also imployed several natives to bring 
the water from the pond to our boat. Took on board two rough spars for topsail 
yards. One-half of the crew on liberty. 

Sunday, Aug. 15th. Received on board four more casks of fresh water. One-half 
of the crew on shore on liberty. 

Monday, Aug. 16th. This day was attended with rain and heavy squalls. Received 
three more casks of fresh water on board. I was on shore endeavoring to get my 
protest through, but found it very slow work. Am afraid it will detain me longer 
than it did in taking my cargo. Paid the Customs and cleared my ship from the 
[word illegible], and am all ready to go to sea except for the protest, which I must 
have. 

Tuesday, Aug. 17th. Came in with strong squalls of rain and wind from the S.W., 
and continued through the day. At sunset, cleared off fine. Sent on board three live 
bullocks. Still imployed and humbugged by the end Governor for my protest, hav- 
ing Mr. Hammond and his log-book, Donovan and Wm. Witte on shore, but accom- 
plished near nothing. 

Wednesday, Aug. 18th. This day, as the previous, was lost in humbugging with the 
2nd Governor. Had Mr. Hammond and the same men ashore before him, but ac- 
complished near nothing, as yesterday. Sent on board a spar for a main or fore yard 
and some small articles. 

Thursday, Aug. 19th. These 24 hours was attended with heavy squalls of wind 
and rain from the S.W. Mr. Hammond and the same two men on shore before the 
Humbug all day. At a late hour made out so far as to have them sign the protest, 
and sent them on board. Now there is to be two copies made of the whole document 
in Spanish and English, and if I get clear on Sunday or Monday, it is all I expect. 

Friday, Aug. 20th. This day was nothing more to be done in the business of the 
protest. On board of ship imployed drying sails and sending fore and mizzen royal 
yards. 

Saturday, Aug. 2ist. This day saw two large ships pass within a mile of the 
anchorage, making through with a light easterly wind, but as I had not yet got my 
documents, could not keep them company. 

At 8 p.m. it was finished and signed — Thank God!*° 

Sunday, Aug. 22nd. Come in with light wind from the westward. At 8 A.M. took 
anchor and made all sail to the eastward through the Straits [of Basilan], bidding 
Samboanga a hearty good-bye. 

Monday, Aug. 23rd. Come in with light airs from the south and calms. Found 
the ship setting down upon the island of Sibuyo; held on until within a quarter- 

20*A letter from Captain Simmons of ship Crystal Palace, Gated at Zamboanga August 21st, 


reports that he had completed his repairs and would sail for Bombay that day.’ From Whalemen’s 
Shipping List and Merchant Transcript (New Bedford), 7 December 1858. 
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mile of the beach and then came to anchor in 10 fathoms water. Held on until 
4 P.M. and then, having a light air from the S.E., run out the kedge with 60 fathoms 
of line, and tripped the bow anchor and hauled off to it. Made all sail and took the 
kedge, and run to leeward of the island to the eastward. Last part calm. Notice: 
Ship making the same water; pumping once in 4 hours for 15 minutes. 


For the next month, the Crystal Palace made slow progress down 
through the southern islands, being impeded by light airs and adverse 
currents. The leak did not increase, and 15 minutes’ pumping twice every 
watch, which was kept up all the way to Bombay, sufficed to keep her free. 

On 19 September, they called at a village on Timor for fresh provisions 
and water, passing out into the Indian Ocean through Ombay Passage. 
They met strong trades, but the leak did not increase. ‘The monsoon was 
picked up on 22 October, in latitude 14° 55’ N, longitude 67° 45’ E. 
Provisions ran low, and they spoke an Arab trader on 24 October, getting 
from her two bags of rice, one of dates, and a live sheep. ‘They arrived in 
Bombay 31 October, and entries in the journal cease during the nearly 
five months that the ship remained in Bombay. 

Part of this delay may have been due to difficulties with the damaged 
cargo —one would like to know how that soft sugar in the lower hold 
survived a baptism with sea-water! A general average may have been held, 
and extensive repairs may have had to be made — indeed, it appears from 
a later reference in Captain Simmons’ journal that some were made. But 
this was during the great depression of the fifties, when it was not uncom- 
mon for ships to lie idle for long periods waiting for a charter. 

On 25 March 1859, Captain Simmons wrote his owners that he was 
sailing the next day for Singapore with a cargo of cotton.”* He actually 
sailed on the twenty-ninth. On 22 April, the leak started up, at the rate 
of three inches an hour. “I cannot understand it,’ Captain Simmons says 
a few days later, “but I think it is only in the new work in the bends, which 
of course can be known on arrival in Singapore.” That is the last word of 
the ship’s leaking. 

They passed through Sombrero Passage in the Nicobars, had the usual 
succession of heavy squalls in the Straits of Malacca, and arrived in Singa- 
pore 6 May. On Monday, 6 June 1859: 


At 3 p.M. took anchor from the outer roads of Singapore and made all sail for 
Hong Kong with a fine breeze from S.S.W., having on board one hundred passen- 
gers [doubtless Chinese] and a lower hole of assorted cargo. 


21 Whalemen’s Shipping List and Merchant Transcript (New Bedford), 10 May 1859. 
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On 17 June, while the vessel was still at sea, Captain Simmons’s journal 
comes to an end, several pages appearing to have been torn out. Accord- 
ing toa manuscript life of Joshua Rowe by his daughter, Mrs. Alice Rowe 
Snow, they met the danger that they had feared on the earlier trip to 
Macao, for the Chinese passengers rose and attempted to seize the vessel. 
The uprising was put down, but in the course of the bloody fighting, 
Rowe’s younger brother Adelbert (who makes a sudden appearance in 
Mrs. Snow’s narrative, though not mentioned in either journal) was 
dangerously wounded, and was nursed back to health by the Negro 
stewardess. 

The Crystal Palace sailed from Whampoa for London 17 August 1859.” 
She passed down through Sunda Straits 14 September,** but on the pas- 
sage Captain Simmons fell acutely ill. It was necessary to call at St. Helena 
(1-3 November)” to put him ashore. From that point on, the completion 
of the voyage is proved by a letter found among Captain Rowe’s papers:*° 
Carr. J. N. Rowe, Dear Sir, Liverpool, England, December 13, 1875. 

In reply to your question I will state that in the year 1859 I was in London doing 
business with American ships. In Dec. 1859 the Am. Ship Crystal Palace, Capt. Ham- 
mond, arrived from China loaded with tea & was fitted out by me and I now certify 
that you were chief mate upon arrival and sailed as such. 

Yours very truly (signed) LEwALL WARNER 


Captain Simmons did not live to reach home, or to reap the praise of 
the shipping world and the more substantial rewards from owners and 
insurers that were his due for saving ship and cargo. He left St. Helena 
on the bark Xantho, bound home from the whaling grounds with a full 
hold.” 

The New Bedford Whalemen’s Shipping List and Merchant Transcript 
for 3 January 1860, carries the following announcement: 


Death of a Shipmaster. We are pained to announce the death of Captain Benja- 
min F. Simmons, of ship Crystal Palace, of this port, who died on Thursday night 
last [29 December 1859] on board bark Xantho, which arrived below Warren on 
Saturday evening. Captain Simmons left his ship at St. Helena on account of a 
severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism, and took passage for home in the Xantho; 


22 China Mail, 12 September 1859. 

28 New York Herald, 26 November 1859. 

24 New York Herald, 23 December 1859. 

25 This letter was secured by Captain Rowe while a resident of Liverpool, to support his appli- 
cation for a master’s license to command British vessels. 

26 Whalemen’s Shipping List and Merchant Transcript (New Bedford), 3 January 1860. ‘Xantho, 
bark 325, tons, Barton, master. .. . Sailed Aug. 14, 1856, Indian and Pacific Ocean. Dec. 29, 1859, off 
Highlands of Neversink, goo sperm oil.’ 
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but when off Long Island was taken with great distress and died the same night. 
Captain Simmons was well known as an enterprising ship master, and was much 
respected by all who knew him. He leaves a wife and 2 children in this city. His 
remains are on board the bark and will be brought to this city for interment. 


Readers who have struggled thus far may be interested to know also 
what the future held for young Joshua Rowe. ‘The manuscript account of 
his life, earlier mentioned, depicts an adventurous career at sea and on 
the land—for Captain Rowe’s sanguine nature and energetic, fertile 
mind often led him to believe that he had hit upon a scheme to make his 
everlasting fortune ashore. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Rowe joined the United States Navy, 
and served with the rank of Acting Master until peace was declared. He 
never returned to the big clippers, but went master of small schooners 
and brigs, mostly in the West Indian trade, for the next ten years, in the 
course of which he attempted to start a banana plantation in Santo 
Domingo. ‘This enterprise was liquidated by a revolution, and Captain 
Rowe was taken prisoner and condemned to death. While his captors 
were arguing among themselves whether to shoot or hang him, an Ameri- 
can gunboat nosed into the bay, and the revolutionists fled. Rowe 
watched the Spanish gunboat Tornado capture the America filibusterer 
Virginius in 1873, and he and members of his crew were witnesses before 
the international court of settlement. 

At one time, his lumber-laden schooner capsized, and the ship‘s com- 
pany were forced to live on her bottom for over two weeks, subsisting on 
a sack of flour and a cask of water saved before she went completely over. 
Captain Rowe secured a cake of beeswax that floated out of the hold, and 
with it for fuel and a shovel for frying-pan, managed to cook the flour so 
as to be eatable. On another occasion, when salt water got into the tanks, 
he contrived a condenser out of the brass pipe which formed the hand- 
rails in the companion-way, and manufactured enough fresh water to 
keep the ship’s company alive until the nearest port could be reached. 

In the seventies, he settled in Liverpool and engaged in various com- 
mercial lines ashore. He passed examinations and secured a license to 
command British vessels, and from 1882 to 1886 was master of the Eng- 
lish bark Russell, trading up and down the west coast of South America. 
Learning of a deposit of manganese ore in the mountains of Chile, he 
gave up his command and undertook to organize a company to develop it. 
Discovery of good grade manganese ore in Nova Scotia put an end to this 
venture, and Captain Rowe next turns up in Seattle. Securing a pension 
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with back pay for injuries sustained while in the Navy, he promptly in- 
vested the accumulation in land on Puget Sound, and for the next ten 
years waited for it to appreciate in value, meanwhile farming, shipbuild- 
ing, and working on inventions. He invented a steam steering-gear, but 
lacked capital to defend his patent against infringement. He had high 
hopes that the Navy would take another invention, an artificial horizon, 
but this too came to naught. 

During the Klondike gold-rush, he became involved with a co-opera- 
tive mining concern, and was captain of a river steamer on the Yukon, 
succeeding in taking her further up the river than any deep-water vessel 
had reached before. But the privations and hardships of the wilderness 
were too much for him, and he died of pneumonia in Skagway in Oc- 
tober 1898, aged sixty-one. 


A Down East Merchant Fleet 


BY RAYMOND H. TROTT 


HE Houghtons of Bath, Maine, were among the Down East ship- 

builders of the last century who made a notable contribution to 

United States maritime history. ‘They built, owned and operated 
a fleet of forty-four vessels. With one exception, the Houghtons built all 
their own ships, and they built only for their own operation. In 1872 they 
purchased the ship Harry Morse which was built by J. Parker Morse and 
launched in July 1871. She registered 1365 tons and measured 198.2 x 
37.5 x 23.8 feet. All the Houghton vessels were of wood, the earlier ones 
of native timber from nearby forests. Instead of being named for one of 
the more important owners, as was a common practice, most of the 
Houghton ships were named for places; the earlier ones for cities and 
towns, the later ones for countries ending in “‘ia.”’ ‘Their yard was located 
on the Kennebec River at the foot of South Street in Bath. ‘There were 
two ways and dock space sufficient for two ships. In the yard also was a 
large shed for the storage of salt, an office, a blacksmith shop and several 
small buildings. Unfortunately, the original shipyard office was destroyed 
by a fire in 1898 and with it was lost a vast amount of accumulated data 
pertaining to the various ships. ‘There are, however, oil paintings of 
twenty-two of the ships and eight half models owned by various members 
of the family. In 1917 a portion of the yard was sold to the adjoining Bath 
Iron Works and utilized for the construction of destroyers for the Navy. 
In 1932 the salt shed and several smaller buildings burned, and in 1942 
the remainder of the yard was sold to the Bath Iron Works. It is now being 
used in the construction of naval vessels. ‘The following brief sketch por- 
trays nearly a century of shipbuilding and operating. 

In 1802 Levi Houghton, aged nineteen years, son of Jonas and Lucy 
Houghton of Bolton, Massachusetts, landed in Bath, Maine, from the 
schooner Sophronia from Boston. He obtained employment with Jonathan 
Davis, a merchant and ship chandler. In 1808 his employer failed, and 
young Houghton bought the business. His first investment in a vessel was 
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in the brig Betsy, 207 tons, built in Bath in 1811. In 1819 he built the first 
of the Houghton vessels, the brig Bolton of 121 tons. The Bolton was the 
first of a fleet of an aggregate register tonnage of 40,000 tons, the last of 
which, the ship Parthia, was launched in 1891. From the date of his first 
vessel we find that Levi gave up his mercantile activities and devoted him- 
self entirely to shipbuilding, except for an extensive and lucrative salt 
business. ‘The importation of salt, largely for local shipbuilders to place 
between the planking and in the timbers of their ships, continued until 
the early nineteen hundreds. 

From the 121 tons of the brig Bolton, the fleet progressed in size and in- 
cluded four brigs, three barks and thirty-seven ships. It was not until the 
building of the Shamrock in 1853 that we find a vessel in excess of 1,000 
tons, old measurement. She was of a tonnage of 1125. The Arabia, built in 
1881, exceeded 2000 tons, being 2024 net, and the Parthia, the last, topped 
the fleet with 2370 net tons. The Parthia was 260 x 44 x 28 feet and carried 
3500 tons of cargo. 

These were not clipper ships and were not designed for speed. ‘They 
were built as deep water cargo carriers. ‘The only possible exception was 
the Pocahontas of 1088 tons, built in 1855, which was the only concession 
made by the Houghtons to the tendency of the fifties to sacrifice cargo 
carrying capacity for speed. ‘There were few, if any, voyages of particular 
speed, although in 1895, the Bohemia, built in 1875, covered the distance 
from Manila to Delaware Breakwater in eighty-eight days, only four days 
longer than the record from the Philippines to an American Atlantic port 
made by the clipper ship Wizard in 1861. The Bohemia registered 1633 
tons gross. In 1927 this ship was rescued from the Alaska fishing fleet and 
was used in a moving picture The Yankee Clipper and other pictures —a 
staunch vessel after fifty years of service. In 1931 she was ‘torpedoed’ and 
destroyed in a picture depicting submarine warfare. During her career 
she had met with a number of mishaps. In 1880 she was damaged by a 
typhoon while in ballast from Japan to San Francisco, losing the main 
topmast head, her three topgallant-masts and nearly a complete set of 
sails. In January 1891 she was severely damaged two days out of Liverpool 
bound for San Francisco and forced to put in to Waterford. In 1895 she 
was forced to put in to Rio de Janeiro, having been struck by a hurricane. 
She made twelve passages from Atlantic ports to San Francisco; one from 
Antwerp to Yokohama, Kobe and San Francisco; one from Cardiff to 
Rio de Janeiro, British Columbia and San Francisco; and one from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro, Newcastle, Australia, Manila and Philadelphia. 

A number of the ships met untimely ends. ‘The Hanover, built in 1838, 
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Ship Charlotte Read, built in 1845 
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was wrecked at the mouth of the Kennebec River in 1849. She had carried 
cotton to Europe and was returning to her home port with a cargo of salt. 
While trying to make the mouth of the river in a severe snowstorm in 
early November she missed stays and was thrown ashore. All on board of 
a crew of fifteen were lost. Her efforts to make the river were seen from 
the shore, and it is believed that many relatives of her crew witnessed her 
end. It is said that the only body identified was that of the captain who was 
dressed in his shore clothes in anticipation of an early landing. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in her Pearl ef Orr’s Island relates the story of this wreck in 
the opening chapter. The ship Persia was lost in November 1870 on Fry- 
ing Pan Shoal while carrying cotton from New Orleans to Liverpool. ‘The 
ship Arcadia, while carrying coal from Leith, Scotland, to San Francisco 
during the year 1871, caught on fire and was run ashore on the coast of 
Brazil. The Arabia, 2024 tons net, was launched 2 December 1882. She 
was the first Houghton ship to have double topgallant-yards. She carried 
over 2800 tons of coal on three voyages from England to San Francisco, 
and on one voyage carried 3010 tons of refined sugar in bags to New York 
from San Francisco. ‘This was said to be the first cargo of sugar shipped 
from San Francisco to New York. ‘The Arabia made this run in the credit- 
able time of ninety-six days. Altogether she made eleven round trips be- 
tween North Atlantic ports and San Francisco. She left New York in 
March 1895 on her twelfth passage and was wrecked on Cape Horn. The 
following is the story of this wreck which appeared in the newspapers of 
that time, told by one of the survivors. 


We left New York on the 24th day of last March bound for San Francisco with a 
cargo of general merchandise. She made a run of seventy-two days to Cape Horn. 
There we struck heavy gales and the ship for eight days headed south, making a 
steady southwest drift. On the night of May 17th we sighted rocks which the 
Captain made out to be the Diego Ramirez reefs, sixty miles southwest of Cape 
Horn. ‘My God, we can’t clear it,’ he shouted. But we did. For a week we made good 
weather of it, and on the following Saturday the Captain got a glimpse of the sun 
and then made out that the ship was twelve miles off the Diego Ramirez Reef, pretty 
near the same spot we were in a week before. I had just gone below at eight bells 
when I heard that Mate bawl out, ‘All hands on deck.’ When I got up on deck I saw 
right ahead of me what I at first took to be a big iceberg a hundred feet high. It 
was the Diego Ramirez Reef covered with snow and in a few moments we went head 
on with a terrible crash. We cut the boats away and put off on the weather side. The 
Captain had his wife lowered down. It was pitch dark and snowing all the time, and 
the ship seemed to be sinking by the stern. During the night our boat ran across the 
Captain’s dinghy and he sang out that his wife was freezing and we passed him some 
blankets. In the morning we found a landing place on a low part of the reef and 
went ashore. There we found a hut that had been built by sealers six years before, 
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and the Captain and his wife took possession of it. The ship did not seem to be 
breaking up awfully fast so some of us went back to her and brought off provisions 
and sails to serve as tents. We rigged up a signal of distress on the highest point of 
the island and two men were up there on the lookout every day. Eight days we 
stayed there. Finally on the eighth day the lookouts sighted a ship. Mate Leonard 
and four seamen manned a boat and put out to her. He reached her after rowing 
seven hours. It proved to be the English ship Achilles of Liverpool, bound for 
Hamburg. Mr. Leonard got back at seven o’clock in the evening and by two o'clock 
the next morning we were all safe aboard the ship. Twenty-eight days later we 
landed at Montevideo. 


‘The Geneva was lost in a tidal wave at the Chincha Islands off the South 
American coast in May 1887 just as she had finished loading a cargo of 
guano and was ready to sail. The ship Northampton, with cotton from New 
Orleans to Liverpool, was lost in May 1883 on Molasses Shoal. The 
Armenia, together with two other ships, caught fire from a burning ware- 
house while loading wheat at Port Costa, California, and was destroyed 
on 25 August 1889. She had been entirely in the California trade, having 
made one voyage from Liverpool and nine from American ports. ‘The 
Parthia, after the Rappahannock and Henry B. Hyde, was the largest three- 
masted wooden ship ever built in Maine. Her best run was from San Fran- 
cisco to New York in ninety-six days, beating the Servia, also a Houghton 
ship, by one day. ‘The Parthia was the last of the fleet and was burned in 
June 1895 while on a voyage from Liverpool to San Francisco with coal. 
Her crew took to the boats, one boat landing on Juan Fernandez, Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island, from which they were rescued by a Chilean naval ves- 
sel. ‘The other boat reached Valparaiso. 

Several of the other vessels met disaster after they have been sold to 
other owners. The Austria, launched in December 1869, registered 1300 
tons gross. She made fwo voyages across the Atlantic with cotton and then 
was put into the California trade. She also made several voyages to the Far 
East and Australia. In 1886, A. M. Simpson & Brother of San Francisco 
purchased the Houghton interests. ‘The Austria was later re-rigged as a 
bark. She was driven ashore and lost in January 1887 near Cape Flattery 
while bound from San Francisco to ‘Tacoma in ballast. ‘The Samaria was 
launched in September 1876 registered 1509 tons gross. She made three 
voyages from New York to Australia but was for the most part in the Cape 
Horn trade with San Francisco. In May 1896 she was sold to S. B. Peterson 
and used in the coastal trade. ‘Ten months later, while on a voyage from 
Seattle south, she disappeared and is supposed to have foundered. ‘The 
Servia, launched in December 1883, registered 1773 tons net. She made 
several voyages to the Orient and nine trips between Atlantic ports and 
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San Francisco at an average passage of 138 days. During seven passages to 
Europe with grain her average passage was of 125 days. A run from San 
Francisco to New York in ballast took her ninety-seven days, she having 
sailed four days after the Parthia, another Houghton ship, and arrived 
five days after her. She made a voyage from New York to Kobe in 153 
days, thence nine days to Manila and 103 days from Manila to New York. 
She was sold at San Francisco and operated on the Pacific. On 6 November 
1907, while loading canned salmon at Karluk, she was driven ashore in a 
heavy gale and lost. 

In 1857 Levi Houghton died, and the business was carried on by his 
four sons, John, Silas, Henry and Warren, as Houghton Brothers. With 
the decline of shipping in the nineties and the advent of the steel ships, 
the Houghtons realized that the day of the wooden ship was nearing its 
end, and they ceased building. ‘The salt business was carried on by the 
firm for a number of years through the era of the big wooden schooners 
although the Houghtons were not interested as owners in any schooners. 

Henry Hall in his Report on the Shipbuilding Industry of the United States 
published in the eighth volume of the Tenth Census of the United States, 
1880 (Washington, 1884), makes a number of interesting comments on 


the Houghtons and on shipbuilding in Bath. He says in his letter dated 
30 November 1882 transmitting his report: 


The work of this investigation began in November 1880 in the City of Bath, 


Maine, at which place the greatest number and the largest and finest wooden vessels 
in this country are built. 


In another part of his letter he acknowledges his indebtedness to L. W. 
Houghton for ‘facts concerning cost of materials, cost of ships, and meth- 
ods of building in former years.’ Of Bath and its shipbuilding he says: 


At Bath, the principal shipubilding town of the United States, the business dates 
back to 1745, sloops and small schooners having been built at that early date for 
the coasting trade. This town enjoyed the advantages of a broad, deep river which 
seldom if ever froze over in winter, and of an abundant supply of the finest white 
oak and white pine timber, the banks of the river as well as the whole of the sur- 
rounding country being covered with dense forests of this valuable wood. The roads 
were bad, and traveling and trade were chiefly by water; but the town prospered 
more than any other on the coast. The first few experiments were successful, as 
the vessels made money, and the town went on building, increasing the size of its 
vessels and the field of their operations year by year... . 

Bath vessels are famous for their excellent model and their handsome appear- 
ance and are popular with captains on account of the pains which have been taken 
to fit up the cabins in style and comfort... . 

All the early Bath vessels were built of native oak and hard wood, with white 
pine houses, decks and masts. Oak and hard wood were put into the keels, elm 
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rarely, and sometimes black gum from the south. The stems and stern-posts, as 
also the planking, were always of oak; and this fashion, even after the introduction 
of pitch-pine, was retained for a while for the bow. The knees were formerly of oak. 
But the local timber of any value has been all cleared away, a century and a half of 
active shipbuilding and a large export trade in lumber having destroyed the old 
forests of this region. 


The following table of costs in Bath was supplied to Hall’s Report by 
Houghton Brothers: 
1825 1835 1845 1855 1865 1880 


White Oak, Maine per 1000 ft. 21 25 27 27 33 35 
White Oak, Southern 7 35 33 35 
Pitch Pine P 26 28 50 30 
White Pine : 10 24 26 30 40 35, 
Hardwood y 15 15 21 22 

Iron bolts per ton 85 80-go 45 go 60 
Cost, per ton, to build 45 50 45 60 70 45 


On another page Hall gives an account of the method of salting vessels 
that in all probability refers to the Houghton shipyard: 


One firm has been known for making remarkably good vessels, which always 
sailed in the cotton trade to Liverpool, bringing back salt and manufactured goods. 
This firm bought the first southern pitch-pine to Bath to use for planking. The 
lower deck beams would not always be planked, and pine lumber was taken on in 
the southern ports and laid in loose, to aid in storing cargo. On returning to Bath 
after a round trip the masters left the dunnage lumber behind, and it was used in 
ceiling new vessels. Yellow pine came in such long pieces that its value was appreci- 
ated as soon as it was necessary to build large sized vessels. This firm now builds full- 
rigged ships only, of from 1,700 to 2,000 tons register, employing them in the Cali- 
fornia trade, and, to some extent, in the great ice business of the Kennebec to 
American ports. The durability of these vessels has been great, owing to care in the 
selection of materials and judicious salting. The ordinary mode of salting a ship is 
to fill the frame-spaces from the plank-sheer to the stops, put in at light-water mark, 
with mingled shavings and rock-salt, and sometimes with salt alone, from 50 to 
75 tons of salt being required for a large vessel. This firm often bored auger holes 
in the top timbers, filling them with brine, which percolated through the heart of 
the timbers the whole length of the stick. Timbers thus treated were often as bright 
after 20 years’ service as when first put in. 


Hall gives a list of ships constructed by the Houghtons up to the date of 
his report, together with their measurements, as comprising one of the 
more important owner-constructed fleets. His list,* with the later ships 


added, follows: 


1 According to Bath Custom House records, the brig Sublime (1823) was built by Jacob Robin- 
son and the ship Hanover (1838) by J. Drummond. Since Hall includes them they have been retained 
in the table. Note that the systems of measuring tonnage and dimensions were changed in 1864; 
also that from 1823 to 1855 the actual depth of the vessel was not recorded, half the beam being 
set down instead. 
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Ship Servia, built in 1883 





Ship Europa under repair at the Houghton Yard, June 1868 


Built 


1819 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1828 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1845 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1863 
1865, 
1866 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1874 
1875, 
1876 
1877 
1882 
1883 
1891 
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DIMENSIONS 


Vessel 


Bolton 
Warren 
Sublime 
Clarissa Ann 
Caledonia 
Cordova 
Braganza 
Missouri 
Rochester 
Hanover 
Clinton 
Princeton 
Charlotte Reed 
Milan 

Henry Warren 
Houghton 
Clara Ann 
Pelican State 
Kate Swanton 
Northampton 
Shamrock 
Baltic 
Potomac 
Pocohontas 
Rochester 
Bolton 
Crescent City 
Europa 
Persia 
Caledonia 
Virginia 
Scotia 

China 
Arcadia 
Prussia 
Austria 
Columbia 
Louisiana 
Geneva 
Bohemia 
Samaria 
Armenia 
Arabia 
Servia 
Parthia 


Rig 
Brig 
Brig 
Brig 
Brig 
Brig 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Bark 
Bark 
Ship 
Ship 
Bark 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 


Length 
se of 
94’ 9” 
93’ 6” 
97’ 3” 
102’ 

2 sy 
106’ 114 
11 1’ 5” 
117’ “ 
131’ 2” 
1357 
112’ 8” 
105’ 

128’ 6” 
146’ 

1 13’ a 
156’ 6” 

, ”7 
122’ 814 
153” 4” 
135’ 6” 
174-9 
186’ 6” 
154’ 

193’ 6” 


Sl mt? 


193 7 
156.8 
180’ 6” 
184.6 
177-4 
183’ 
179-3 
177.0 
182.6 
184.8 
183.1 
184.2 
198.9 
205.9 
202.4 
216.4 
221.7 
217.6 
223.3 
238.9 
234.1 
260.3 


Beam 
22’ 9” 
23” 5” 
24’ 6” 
25,’ ad 
25’ 1” 
26’ 5” 
26’ 6” 
27’ 5” 
30’ 10” 
30° 8” 
26’ 2” 
25’ 
28’ 4” 
32’ 5” 
26’ 
33’ 1” 
27° bY” 
33’ ad 
28’ 
35-9 
36’ 
33° 
36’ 5” 
36’ 4” 
$1-5 
34’ - 
37°5 
36.9 
34’ 
37-3 
35-5 
36.8 
38.1 
38.1 
36.6 
39-0 
40.0 
40.0 
39-9 
40.2 
§9-1 
40.4 
43-2 
41.1 
44-4 


Depth 
_ 4? 
8’ 7Y%, 
12” 34” 
12’ — 
12’ Hilt 
i772 
12’ 974” 
13” 254” 
13’ 
o’ 21/7 
13’ 84 
15’ 5” 
15° 4 
13’ 1” 
12’ 6” 
14’ a? 
16’ 214,” 
13’ 
16’ 614” 
13’ 83/4,” 
16’ gl” 
14’ 
23.7 
18’ 
16’ 6” 
18’ 214” 
24’ 5” 
21.5 
17’ 
24.2 
24.2 
23’ 5” 
24.0 
23.6 
24-5 
24.2 
24.0 
23.9 
23.9 
24.0 
24.4 
24.6 


”, 


24.1 
26.1 
27.6 
26.7 
28.0 
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Tonnage 

New, 

Ola Gross 
121 
214 
249 
276 
299 
332 
353 
399 
563 
577 
349 
296 
471 
699 
347 
787 
421 
849 
489 

982 1130 

1125 1194 
769 
1198 
1196- 

644 824 
987 

1015 1205 

949 1174 

996 1248 

999 1179 

1094 

1171 

1173 

1234 

1212 

1300 

1471 

1436 

1535 

1633 

1509 

1698 

2081 

1866 


2495 
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Following are the dates of the termination of the Houghton ownership 
of some of the vessels: 


Hanover. Wrecked on coast of Maine. November 1849. 

Milan. Captured by Confederates. 1861. 

Northampton. Wrecked on Molasses Shoal. 1883. 

Europa. Burned in Gulf of Mexico bound from New Orleans to Liverpool. 16 
March 1873. 

Persia. Wrecked on Frying Pan Shoal. November 1870. 

Scotia. Out of register. 1887. 

Arcadia. Burned and run ashore on coast of Brazil. 1871. 

Prussia. Sold to Port Blakely Mill, Washington. 1883. 

Austria. Sold to A. M. Simpson & Brother, San Francisco. 1886. 

Columbia. Sold to A. Anderson, San Francisco. 1889. 

Louisiana. Sold to San Francisco owners about 1895. 

Geneva. Wrecked by tidal wave at Huanillos, Chile. g May 1877. See THE AMERICAN 
NEPTUNE, I (1941), 108-115. 

Bohemia. Sold to Alaska Packers Association, San Francisco. 1896. 

Samaria. Sold to S. B. Peterson, San Francisco. May 1896. 

Armenia. Burned at dock at Port Costa, California. 25 August 1889. 

Arabia. Wrecked on Diego Ramirez Reef near Cape Horn. May 1895. 

Servia. Sold to Captain Henry Nelson, San Francisco. 1899. 

Parthia. Burned and abandoned by crew in 41° S off Chilean coast. October 1895. 

Harry Morse. Sold to G. E. Plummer, San Francisco. 1887. 


* 
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Some Lengthy Open-boat Voyages 
in the Pacific Ocean 


BY F.W. HOWAY 


HE South Sea, as the Pacific Ocean was once called, can tell many 
| remarkable stories of lengthy boat driftings or voyages. In pre- 
historic times, probably in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the Polynesians Paao, Moikeha, Kila, and Kahai made, in their double 
canoes, the long voyage of 2,300 miles from ‘Tahiti to Hawaii. In modern 
times there are frequent instances of dismasted Japanese junks drifting to 
Hawaii or to the northwest coast of America. In 1806 Captain Cornelius 
Sowle found in mid-Pacific a Japanese junk which, dismasted, had drifted 
for some seventy days; he brought the eight survivors to Hawaii. In 
May 1834, a disabled Japanese junk, after drifting for weeks on the 
Pacific, was wrecked on the Washington coast a few miles south of Cape 
Flattery. Numerous other instances are given in Bancroft’s History of the 
Northwest Coast. Perhaps I might be permitted to mention the ‘29-ton 
schooner Tetautua, which, in 1898, with a crew of ‘Tahitians and half- 
castes none of whom had any knowledge of navigation, on a voyage from 
Papeete to Penrhyn Island (a distance of 500 or 600 miles), lost her bear- 
ings and drifted and floundered around until she at the end of eighty-two 
days stumbled into Hookena, Hawaii. 

Of the lengthy open-boat voyages in the Pacific Ocean, the best-known 
is that of Lieutenant William Bligh and his eighteen companions. The 
story is common knowledge; the ‘best seller’ and the movie have featured 
it; and the few details that follow are inserted merely for facility in com- 
paring it with two lengthy open-boat voyages that appear to me even 
more wonderful. On 28 April 1789, Bligh and his companions were by 
the mutineers cast adrift off Tofua, Friendly Islands, in the Bounty’s 
launch. These nineteen persons were in an open boat, 23 feet long, 6 feet 
9g inches broad, and g feet g inches deep with a quadrant; a compass, lines, 
canvas, and twine; for provisions they had 150 pounds of bread, 32 pounds 
of pork, a few bottles of liquor, and 28 gallons of fresh water. ‘Their daily 


171, 532. 
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ration was less than an ounce of bread and a gill of water, except while 
they were within the Great Barrier Reef when they fed on oysters, clams, 
and other shell-fish, berries, and fruit. In forty-one days they reached 
Kupang, on the island of ‘Timor, a distance of 3,618 miles. But they had 
an experienced, if autocratic, commander. During a great part of the 
voyage they were in sight and easy access of land: they sailed through Fiji 
Islands; took the shelter of the Great Barrier Reef; rounded Cape York, 
the northern extreme of Australia; crossed the wide mouth of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; followed the coast of Arnhem Land; and thence headed 
across the Arafura Sea to Timor. Fear of death from native attack pre- 
vented them from landing: they chose, rather, to face starvation. Spec- 
tacular and dramatic, its genesis in mutiny, it was certainly one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the annals of the sea. 

Two years later occurred another lengthy boat voyage, not nearly so 
familiar but in some respects exceeding that of Bligh, and covering much 
of the same water, ending, strangely enough, at exactly the same place— 
Kupang in the island of ‘Timor. ‘This time it was a poor uneducated con- 
vict, William Bryant, who with his wife and two babies and seven equally 
uneducated companion convicts, made a dangerous but successful at- 
tempt to escape from the so-called convict settlement of Botany Bay 
(really Port Jackson) and reached the same Dutch haven of refuge. ‘The 
story is given in meagre outline in Amasa Delano’s Voyages.? Amongst the 
convicts in the newly-established settlement at Port Jackson was one 
William Bryant, a west-of-England fisherman and smuggler, who had 
been transported for resisting revenue officers in the discharge of their 
duty. He lived with his wife (who had also been transported) and their 
two babes, in a hut near the Heads. ‘To eke out the ever-scanty food 
supply Bryant was furnished with a fishing boat and gear; but all the fish 
he caught did not find their way to the tables of the convicts. Having 
formed the design of escaping Bryant bartered some of his catch with the 
skipper of a Dutch snow for a compass, a quadrant, and a rough chart, to 
which nautical instruments the Dutchman added some vague verbal di- 
rections and information. Everything being ready, Bryant, his wife and 
two babies, with their seven companions slipped out of the Heads in the 
darkness of the night of 28 March 1791. It was a desperate and perilous 
adventure: an overloaded fishing boat, ill-equipped, eight ignorant con- 
victs, only one of whom had even a bowing acquaintance with the art of 
navigation. They had for provisions a small quantity of flour, rice, and 
pork and a ten-gallon keg of fresh water. ‘These were to be sparingly used 


2 Boston, 1817, p. 104. 
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and to be supplemented by fishing, for which purpose they took along a 
small seine, a good supply of lines and hooks. ‘To reach their goal, the 
Dutch settlement at Kupang, Timor—the nearest civilized place, they 
must row or sail their frail, deep-laden fishing boat 2,000 miles along the 
eastern coast of Australia, round Cape York, make their way through the 
intricate navigation of the Torres Strait, cross the 600-mile mouth of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and then over the Arafura Sea, 400 miles to ‘Timor— 
3,000 miles at least, in all. Five weeks of almost incessant tropical rain 
pelted down on the fugitives as slowly and painfully they crept along the 
coasts of New South Wales and Queensland and within the shelter of the 
Great Barrier Reef. Fear of the natives (for they did not even have cut- 
lasses, as Bligh had) prevented them from landing, except on rare oc- 
casions to obtain oysters or to draw the seine. But when they emerged 
from the quiet water behind the Barrier Reef, their real difficulties com- 
menced. Here Bligh’s party had the benefit of a trained navigator; but 
the poor convicts were as the blind leading the blind. ‘Through the tangle 
of islands, reefs, and rocks in Torres Strait they, somehow or other, found 
their way; then across the wide mouth of the Gulf of Carpentaria, days 
and days out of sight of land, until they sighted Cape Wessel; thence, as 
did Bligh, they followed the coast of Arnhem Land, and unknowingly in 
Bligh’s track, faced the long crossing of Arafura Sea. In that last lap of 
their perilous flight, when almost in sight of ‘Timor, they were pursued by 
piratical proas, probably from Celebes, but succeeded in escaping cap- 
ture by rowing hard to windward. At length on 4 June 1791, sixty-nine 
days after they had escaped from Port Jackson, the whole party— Bryant, 
his wife, the two babies, and their seven companions—reached Kupang. 
They told a story of shipwreck, which being believed, they were kindly 
treated by the Dutch Governor of Timor. But liquor loosened their lips 
and was their undoing. 


O, that men 
Should put an enemy in their mouths, 
To steal away their brains! 


After such a marvellous achievement—a voyage which, considering its 
length, the actors, and their poor equipment, materially and mentally, 
will be regarded by many as at least the equal, by some as the superior of 
Bligh’s voyage—the poor convicts were again in custody. Bryant, his two 
babes, and two of the convicts died in Timor or while being taken back 
to England; his wife, bereft of husband and children, was pardoned; the 
others were sent back to the penal settlement. Strangely enough the con- 
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victs were delivered up to Captain Edwards of the Pandora, who had been 
sent to Tahiti to seek for the Bounty and her mutineers who had put 
Bligh and his companions into the launch and left them to sink or swim. 

Bryant kept a journal of his great adventure. It has since disappeared; 
but in October 1792, when Bligh in the Providence was again at Timor he 
obtained it from the Governor and set his clerk to make a copy; unfortu- 
nately the task was only one quarter completed when the Providence left. 
This fragment seems to have also disappeared. 

These two lengthy open-boat voyages were in the Pacific Ocean, south 
of the equator; but that ocean just north of the equator has its own hither- 
to-untold story of a similar voyage, which in some respects is more won- 
derful than those of Bligh and Bryant. The Bounty’s castaways and the 
convicts covered very much the same ground and had land in sight and 
landed when they dared; but this is a story of a voyage where the nearest 
land was always three or four miles away—the bottom of the ocean. It is 
a tale of a boat 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea! 


And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


At Christmas-time, 1817, the ship Resource of New York, in command 
of Captain Cornelius Sowle, whose name is familiar to all readers of Wash- 
ington Irving’s Astoria, was at the Marquesas Islands. Having there ob- 
tained a cargo of sandalwood, the Resource sailed for China. Her move- 
ments thereafter are obscure; but in November 1818, while on a voyage 
from Kamchatka to Hawaii, she struck on an uncharted reef (mayhap, 
the Pearl and Hermes Reef, then unknown) about 1,000 miles north- 
westward of Honolulu. The nearest land to the westward was Agrigan, 
one of the Marianne or Ladrone group, about 3,000 miles distant. In 
twenty-five days ten survivors of the crew of twenty-seven, succeeded in 
making, in one of the ship’s boats, the long voyage of, roughly, 3,000 miles 
from the reef to Agrigan. No log, journal, or other record of this remark- 
able achievement is extant: it is doubtful whether any ever existed. ‘The 
only information upon it that I have met is in the issue of the Columbian 
Centinel of 7 June 1820. It is ‘a round unvarnished tale,’ but between the 
lines can be read a story of determination, courage, and heroism that gives 
the voyage an assured position and a claim to be classed as at least the 
equal of Bligh’s highly-publicized open-boat voyage. The item in the 
Columbian Centinel follows: 
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In the Jane from Manila (ar. on Saturday) came Mr. Bazillia Wyman of this town 
[Boston, Mass.] late one of the crew of the ship Resource, Capt. Soule, who relates 
the following of the loss of that vessel. On the goth November, 1818, on the pas- 
sage from Kamtschatka, being in about lat. 28° N., and about Long. 180° E., while 
under easy sail at about six o’clock the ship struck on an unknown reef of rocks. 
the weather at the time thick and squally. She remained about ten minutes when 
she slid off, and on sounding the pumps found she had made considerable water; 
the pumps were immediately set at work, but the water gained on them fast; the 
foremast was then cut away, and all hands were employed in clearing the wreck 
and getting out the boats. After putting on board the boats provisions, water, etc., 
the officers and crew got into them, (as the ship was sinking), pushed off, and the ship 
soon after sank. The long boat having most of the provisions and water saved from 
the ship became very leaky, soon filled and capsized; and the contents lost; some of 
the crew in her swam to the other boats; others clung to her till the morning and 
were then taken off, and one was drowned. 

There were now two whaleboats left—Capt. Soule and 12 men in one, and Mr. 
Joseph Harris, the mate, and 12 men in the other; each boat had about go lbs. of 
bread and no water; the men were on an allowance of a half a biscuit per day. The 
boats kept company all the next day, but soon after dark the captain’s boat sud- 
denly disappeared, and it was thought they must have upset and all on board 
perished, as nothing was seen of her afterwards and the sea was running high. 

On the 15th of December the other boat landed on the uninhabited island of 
Agrigan, having no water for 25 days except what they caught as it fell from the 
heavens, which gave them one to three spoonfuls a man a day. Mr. Jos. LaRoach 
died on 2d Dec.; Mr. Wm. Sparhawk, the 12th; Mr. Jos. Adams, 15th; Mr. Harris, 
the mate, fell from a rock while fishing and was drowned, the 12th Jan., 1819. 

Mr. Wyman and seven others remained on the island, subsisting on “what it 
afforded—it having been stocked with goats and hogs—till the 17th Nov., 1819, a 
period of 11 months and one day, when they were discovered and taken off by a 
Spanish brig bound to Manila, at which place they were landed the goth Dec. Two 
of the survivors went thence to Canton, two remained at Manila and three took 
passage to the U. S. (Two of them arrived at Salem in the Nautilus.). 








The Passing of the Five-Masters 


BY ROBERT H.1I. GODDARD, JR. 


OW that the five-masted schooner has vanished from the Atlantic 

Ocean, it may be of interest to record the passing of the last of 

these vessels. Since others are better qualified to report on their 
activities in Gulf and West Coast waters, the writer will deal only with 
the last five-masters owned or operated on the Atlantic seaboard. He 
does not imply that the list of vessels which follows is chronologically 
complete, but believes that he has included most of the ships which can 
appropriately be described as the last of their kind. He hopes, further- 
more, that the reading of these notes will stir others to supply additional 
details of the vessels discussed and of other five-masters, so that some 
future generation, accustomed to the diminutive hulls of yachts or what- 
ever type of small sailing vessel does survive, will have a record of what 
great structures these schooners really were. 

The first five-master on the Atlantic Coast was the center-board schoon- 
er Governor Ames launched in 1888 at Waldoboro, Maine.* In the evolu- 
tion of coasting schooners, her construction constituted a step towards the 
goal of greater economy in operation. As the length of schooner hulls in- 
creased, it was found that besides carrying more tonnage per man in the 
crew, the vessels were faster, thus making them better able to compete 
with rival coasters, railroads and, in the early 1900’s, with tugs and 
barges. As schooners increased in size, it was also found that the four- 
masted rig became unwieldy. Accordingly, vessels were rigged with five 
masts and, later, with six. ‘There were, of course, no set limits to the size of 
five-masted vessels. ‘They ranged in tonnage from the 1,512 tons of Edna 
Hoyt, the smallest ship to be considered here, to the 2,499 tons of Show Boat, 
and it is even possible to cite instances of four-masters which had greater 
tonnage than the fives.’ In general, it may be said that as time went on, the 


1 A good-sized vessel of 1,788 gross tons. 


2 For example, Bluebird, 1,618 gross tons; Bradford E. Jones, 1,648 gross tons; Josiah B. Chase, 
1,661 gross tons. 
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tonnage of five-masters tended to increase and, certainly, most of the 
vessels constructed during the World War period were on the large side. 

This characteristic of great size was perhaps chiefly responsible for 
their rapid disappearance in post-war years. In the first place, as compe- 
tition with steamers increased, it became more and more difficult to find 
full cargoes for large schooners. Consequently, they experienced periods 
of idleness during which they suffered considerable depreciation, and en- 
suing operations were never sufficiently profitable to permit the restora- 
tion of vessels to first-class condition. Again, steamers, with their lower 
rates, were given the regular charters to larger ports, leaving schooners 
with occasional cargoes to smaller harbors or to concerns having second- 
class docking facilities. ‘This meant that during discharging, five-masters 
often took the ground, a practice which strained their long hulls and 
made hogging inevitable.* Another reason for the passing of large schoon- 
ers was the fact that many of them were single-purpose vessels. On the 
East Coast, they were usually built for the coal trade, and were not suited 
for general cargoes or even for lumber, since they were not handy under 
deck-loads. Finally, some vessels, particularly those built on the Gulf 
Coast, were too slow and clumsy to survive in any but the most gilded 
shipping boom. 

‘Turning to a consideration of individual ships, it may be found con- 
venient to group them according to regions of origin. 

GuLF Coast VEssELs. ‘The last Gulf-built five-masters to be owned on 
the Atlantic Coast were barquentinés, but they are included in this study 
because of their close similarity to the schooner type. In common with 
their sisters of the World War period, the three vessels to be mentioned 
here were built for the Italian Government. With raised poops and fore- 
castle heads, they were high sided amidships and were braced on the in- 
side with iron strapping. As might be expected from their heavy, massive 
construction, they were unwieldy, slow sailers and those which were not 
actually taken by the Italians soon succumbed to competition when they 
attempted to enter the coastal lumber trade. Even the presence of auxili- 
ary engines did not save them, although it is likely that no use was made 
of power when they sailed under the American flag.* 


3 A vessel is said to ‘take the ground’ when she is moored or berthed in such a way that she 
rests on bottom at low tide. Because of tidal conditions prevailing in many of the small Bay of 
Fundy ports, vessels are obliged to take the ground during the process of working cargo. Therefore, 
many three-masted lumber schooners built in Canada during the last war were designed so as not 
to suffer damage because of this necessity. The five-masters, however, were never intended to 
operate under such conditions. 


4 Under American law, any sailing vessel which makes use of auxiliary power is obliged to carry 
a licensed engineer. The wages paid to such personnel have precluded their employment in our 
schooners, so that they have not had the benefit of even small engines, such as would help them in 
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Buccaneer. The sale of this vessel to the Italian Government never ma- 
terialized and, after a brief career in the coastwise lumber trade, she was 
converted for use as a cabaret in Baltimore harbor. Later, she came to 
New York and in 1929 was owned by a group of authors calling them- 
selves the Buccaneer’s Club. It soon became evident, however, that the 
cost of maintaining this floating club-house was excessive so, on 24 Oc- 
tober 1932, a vessel which has cost some $200,000 to build was transferred 
for a consideration of $460 to Hyman B. Cantor. Plans were made to 
operate her as a night club anchored somewhere near the George Wash- 
ington Bridge in New York harbor. In 1935, she was listed as a schooner- 
barge, registered to Showboat Buccaneer of New York. No doubt this was 
an expensive venture for, as the novelty of her use wore off, she found 
herself in financial difficulties once more. On 13 April 1937, she was sold 
at auction by the United States Marshal to A. Altschulte of Brooklyn for 
$650. Her last owner apparently made no attempt to use her and in 1938 
she was abandoned.° 

H. W. Brown. Owned by the Durham Navigation Corporation of New 
York during the years 1929-1937, H. W. Brown was not actively engaged 
in trade. She lay idle for many years at Port Johnson, New York, and was 
abandoned in 1936. 

Marsala. Also owned by the Durham Navigation Corporation, Marsala 
had a somewhat more useful life than her sisters. Since she was not suc- 
cessful when operated commercially, she was offered for sale and found a 
ready purchaser in the American “Nautical Academy of Washington. 
After fitting out as a school-ship for training Merchant Marine officers, 
she began a series of cruises during which the officer candidates received 
complete training in seamanship, navigation and other subjects related 
to their future work. 

On 10 December 1937, she suffered a broken rudder, but was located 
by the Coast Guard when twenty-three miles southeast of Scotland Light- 
ship and towed to port. 

In 1938, she visited New London, Connecticut, for three months, ar- 
riving 2 July. Commanded by Captain Oliver C. Bohld of Virginia, she 
carried about one hundred and forty student officers. During an inter- 


and out of harbors or in flat calms. This is perhaps one more reason for the rapid disappearance of 
the American coasting schooner in post-war years. In other regions, notably the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces and Scandinavia, the use of auxiliary power has somewhat favored the survival of sailing 
vessels. 

5 Throughout these notes, the term ‘abandoned’ is used to describe a vessel which has been 
dropped from documentation because of age or deterioration and which, therefore, is no longer 
registered in the list of Merchant Vessels of the United States. The lapsing of documentation does 
not necessarily mean that the owners have given up title to a vessel. It simply indicates that she is 
laid up and that she probably will not be operated again. 
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view given at the time of his arrival, Captain Bohld stated that his vessel 
had Diesel engines which were used only for entering or leaving port, 
but she was never registered as an auxiliary in the list of Merchant Vessels 
of the United States. Although, under her cruise schedule, Marsala should 
have sailed for Nova Scotia about 1 September 1938, there was some delay 
in her departure, and the hurricane of 21 September found her still 
anchored in the Thames. Despite the severity of the storm, the only dam- 
age received was to her bowsprit which was broken when she tore loose 
from her moorings and fetched up across the end of a dock. Repairs were 
quickly effected and the cruise begun. 

On 25 November, however, she encountered another severe blow and 
was dismasted when fifty miles off Cape Henry, Virginia. ‘This time, the 
cost of repairs was so high that she was laid up at Colonna’s Shipyard, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and the Academy’s sail training program was discontin- 
ued. Later, Marsala was moved to Claremont, Virginia, on the James 
River. On g April 1940, she was sold by the United States Marshal to Mrs. 
Florence Ward of Boston, Massachusetts. In 1942 she was purchased by 
the United States government and put into service as a barge. 

West Coast VEssELs. Generally of considerable size, the five-masters 
built on the West Coast were distinguished by straight sheer lines and 
raised poops and forecastle heads. Some were built during the last war 
for the French Government. Many started out as auxiliaries but, here 
again, probably did not use their power when under the American flag. 
For the most part, they were sturdy, well-built vessels, serviceable as 
barges even after they were no longer able to pay their way under sail. 

Bright. ‘This vessel was designed to be operated with seventeen hands, 
rather a large crew by comparison with other vessels of her time.* Soon 
after the war, she was acquired by Maine parties and registered from 
Georgetown. In 1926, while under weigh in the fog, she collided with a 
steamer, an accident which unfortunately ended her career as a sailing 
vessel. With crumpled bows covered by a tarpaulin and top-masts sent 
down, she was laid up at a little-used dock in Portland, Maine. Although 
hull and rigging were sound, except for her injuries forward, she was 
abandoned. 

About 1929, she was moved from her berth to an out-of-the-way part of 
the harbor and anchored near Oakley C. Curtis which was also idle. In 
May 1930, plans were made to beach her further up Casco Bay to pro- 
vide overnight lodging for automobilists, but this scheme never material- 


6 F. C. Bowen, ‘Standardizing the Auxiliary,’ Liverpool Journal of Commerce, Saturday, 2 De- 
cember 1939, p. 4. 
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ized and she continued to swing disconsolately to her rusty cable for al- 
most six years. 

In the fall of 1935, Bright was purchased by Captain William F. Plum- 
mer and converted to a barge. ‘Then began a career of coal carrying be- 
tween Norfolk or Philadelphia and New England ports which was termi- 
nated only by her sinking in 1940. On 8 March 1936, she arrived at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, from Norfolk, Virginia, with 3400 tons of coal, for 
which service, she received eighty cents per ton. The towing charge 
amounted to thirty cents per ton, or $1,120 for the round trip and the 
crew’s board and wages, to about $500, leaving a very fair share for vessel 
and owner. 

She met her end on 1 September 1940 when she foundered after being 
struck by the S. S. Hawaiian off Sharp Island Buoy 18-A, Chesapeake Bay. 
Thus we have the first case, among the last of the five-masters, of a vessel 
dying in service — certainly the best way for a proud ship to go. 

Gerbeviller.’ Launched as a twin-screw, steam-auxiliary schooner, Gerbe- 
viller was one of twenty such vessels laid down at ‘Tacoma, Washington, 
for the French Government. ‘T'wenty more were built for the French by 
the same builders at Portland, Oregon. Her original tonnages were 2,032 
gross and 1,414 net, since a considerable portion of her enclosed space was 
taken up by two small, triple-expansion engines. 

After being sold by the French, in the early 1920's, Gerbeviller is said to 
have engaged in rum-running. During 1928-1929, she was owned by F. 
Witzling, her port of registry being Montreal. About 19332, still report- 
edly under Canadian ownership, she was laid up at Brooklyn, New York. 
While idle at Brooklyn, she suffered slight damage from fire on g0 June 
1934, On 31 January 1935 and again in March 1937. Abandoned by her 
owners, she was sold on 22 August 1934 to F. Linden, Bronx, New York 
for $25,000. Since there was only one bidder, however, the sale was dis- 
allowed. On 12 September of the same year, another United States Mar- 
shal’s auction resulted in her transfer to Murray Baker of Brooklyn for 
$120. It is probable that this latter figure was a better approximation of 
her value, since no use was made of her and she was still laid up in 1938. 
If it has not been removed and destroyed at sea, her hull doubtless still 
remains in some unfrequented part of the Brooklyn water-front. 

Marie De Ronde. In point of net tonnage, or actual cargo carrying Ca- 
pacity, Marie De Ronde is the next largest of the vessels under discussion. 
Perhaps it was this fact or perhaps it was the contrast of her solitary bulk 


7 Acknowledgment is made to John Lyman and Robert H. Burgess for their assistance in pre- 
paring notes on this vessel. 
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PLATE 14 





Schooner Courtney C. Houck, from starboard side looking aft 


Note the flush deck, typical of schooners designed for coal carrying 





Schooner Courtney C. Houck laid up in the inner cove, 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July 1936 
Photographs by Robert H. I. Goddard, Jr. 
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against the dark Maine pines that made her loom so large as she swung 
dejectedly for many years in Rockland harbor. Finally, I. L. Snow Com- 
pany of Rockland sold her to Maurice B. Cohen of Portland and on 3 
April 1933, she arrived at the latter port in tow to be converted toa barge. 
After serving as a pontoon in raising a vessel sunk in the Chesapeake Bay, 
she entered the coastwise coal trade, an occupation for which she was well 
suited by reason of her capacity and the many large hatches which were 
cut in her deck. 

On 16 October 1935, when in tow with another barge, she experienced 
a severe dusting in Boston Bay.* ‘The other barge broke adrift from the 
tow and eventually sank near the Boston Lightship, but Marie De Ronde 
was towed in safely. At this time, she was owned by P. F. Martin of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Shortly afterward, on 19 December 1935, when 
bound from Philadelphia for Boston with 2,000 tons of coal worth some 
$28,600, she caught fire off New York. Being unable to control the blaze, 
her crew of five was removed by the tug Wellfleet and the vessel, valued at 
$75,000 by her owner, was destroyed by shell-fire from a Coast Guard 
cutter as a menace to navigation. ‘The glare of this fire, fifty-five miles 
southeast of New York, caused some concern in shipping circles mindful 
of the then recent Morro Castle and Mohawk disasters. For a time, it was 
feared that a steamer was involved, but it was only another old sailer, for- 
gotten and unsung, going down in the line of duty. 

East Coast VEssEts. ‘The five-masters constructed on the Atlantic sea- 
board were intended for the coal trade, that is, they were flush-decked, 
deep ships not designed to carry deck-loads. As will be noted, they varied 
considerably in size and some of the smaller vessels were smart sailers. 
None of these schooners had auxiliary power. 

Courtney C. Houck. Originally owned by her builders, G. G. Deering 
Company, the Houck was sold to Crowell and ‘Thurlow of Boston in 1926. 
After only four years of service in the Thurlow fleet, she was laid up at 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, in 1930. Gradually, the fleet was sold but, be- 
cause of her age and size, the Houck was not in demand. In 1935, she was 
towed from the outer harbor to her final resting place on a mud bank, 
where she has remained ever since, the tide rising and falling through 
gaps in her caulking. On g October 1937, she was auctioned by the United 
States Marshal at Boothbay, going to Bernstein and Jacobson of Portland 
for $255.° In 1940, she was abandoned. 

8 The barge Lieut. Sam Mengel, formerly a four-masted schooner of 907 gross tons, built in 
1918 at Bath, Maine. 


® Other vessels sold at the same time were the four-masters Harry G. Deering, for $830, Maude M. 
Morey, for $320 and Zebedee E. Cliff, for $870. 
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Dunham Wheeler. ‘The Wheeler was operated for some years by Pendle- 
ton Brothers, New York. Her end came on 8 November 1930 when, six- 
teen days out of Las Piedras, Venezuela, with an $80,000 cargo of ferti- 
lizer, she encountered a heavy gale off the Florida coast. Captain John A. 
Mclvor tried to carry on through the storm but after losing some sails, 
decided to anchor and, if possible, ride it out. As the vessel tossed and 
pitched in rough seas off Cape Canaveral, she gradually became leaky and 
the crew was forced to start the pumps. After some hours of struggle 
against waters rising inside the hull, the pumps became clogged with the 
cargo and failed. ‘The schooner’s distress signals were answered by the 
S. S. Aztec which removed Captain Mclvor and his crew of nine. Soon after 
the rescue, the Wheeler plunged to the bottom, another victim of the 
stormy Atlantic. 

Edna Hoyt. Perhaps the best known of all the five-masters on the At- 
lantic Coast was Edna Hoyt, a comparatively small and very able vessel. 
Launched in 1920 at an approximate cost of $280,000, she is said to have 
been the last five-master built on this coast.*° Her story is of particular 
interest because she was never laid up from the time of her launching 
until her last voyage. In the steady operation of this ship over a period of 
some seventeen years, we have our best guide as to the serviceability of a 
large, well-built wooden sailing vessel. 

Late in 1929, her owners, the Superior ‘Trading and Transportation 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts, sensed a decline in the number of 
coal charters available to schooners. Accordingly on 20 October, the Hoyt 
was sold to Foss & Crabtree of Boston, who desired a vessel to replace the 
four-master Harold G. Foss in the fertilizer trade between Venezuela and 
North Atlantic ports. For seven years, she continued in this trade and en- 
joyed great success, since she was usually able to find general cargoes for 
West Indian ports in addition to fertilizer for the return trip. Occasional- 
ly, during the hurricane season, she would accept a charter to carry lum- 
ber from Jacksonville or coal from the Chesapeake to some northern port, 
returning to her accustomed routes when the greatest danger from storms 
was over. 

For the most part, the Hoyt’s voyages in the fertilizer trade were un- 
eventful although, from time to time, her name appeared in press notices. 
On 29 December 19332, the Coast Guard found her leaking and in distress 


10 The figure of $280,000 looks high, especially when compared with the $200,000 cost of 
Buccaneer, a vessel having greater tonnage and one square-rigged mast. It is well to remember, 
however, that the cost of construction on the Gulf was doubtless somewhat less than in New 
England. Also, by 1920, labor and material costs had rised considerably from the levels of 1918, 
when Buccaneer was launched. 
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eighteen miles off Cape Hatteras and towed her in. On 25 March 1934, 
she was reported to be in Havana, Cuba, discharging lumber. 22 August 
of the same year saw her berthed at Pier 11, New York, ready to sail for 
St. Eustatius and Venezuela, with a general cargo ranging from silk stock- 
ings to crated automobiles. On 7 July 1935, she arrived at New York from 
Jacksonville. Sailing on the seventeenth for Portland, Maine, to deliver 
her lumber cargo, she was disabled by a cracked rudder post off Gay 
Head. She was towed to Vineyard Haven and later proceeded to her des- 
tination. October found her in Maine once more, this time at Searsport 
and Portland for Barbados. In 1936, she caused great anxiety by taking 
thirty-three days to carry nine hundred tons of fertilizer from La Vela 
de Coro, Venezuela, to Boston, where she arrived 17 August. As a matter 
of fact, the light airs which beset her on this trip were a blessing in dis- 
guise for, during the week she lay becalmed off Haiti, a hurricane passed 
to the north. 

Despite a series of profitable trips to the West Indies, Edna Hoyt had 
now begun to experience increasing competition from numerous small, 
economically-operated, Scandinavian steamers which were accepting 
more and more charters to this region. Accordingly, when she arrived at 
Boston, 25 December 1936, with twenty-five hundred tons of coal, it was 
announced that she would enter the coal trade between New England 
ports and Norfolk. Nevertheless, she did not make many such runs. 

Late in 1937, the Hoyt obtained a charter to carry lumber from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Belfast, Ireland, thus making her unquestionably the last 
five-master to cross the Atlantic. Unfortunately, it was to be her final 
voyage for, by that time she was badly weakened by hogging. Commanded 
by Captain George Hopkins, she completed the first leg of the trip suc- 
cessfully, arriving at Belfast 23 September 1937, twenty-two days from 
Halifax with one million feet of lumber. In October, she crossed the 
Irish Sea, arriving at Newport, Monmouthshire, on the fourteenth, seven 
days out of Belfast. On 2 November, after taking aboard a cargo of Welsh 
coal at Cardiff, she set sail on her last fateful trip, for La Guayra, Venezue- 
la. While making her way southward to reach the favorable trades, she en- 
countered one of the storms for which the Bay of Biscay is famous. Per- 
haps not even a new schooner could have withstood the relentless ham- 
mering of such confused seas, but the Hoyt with seventeen years of service 
behind her, literally worked herself to pieces in the gale. Suddenly, her 
hogging increased and she began leaking seriously. ‘Then, mercifully, the 
storm subsided leaving her afloat but badly crippled and in no condition 
to continue her voyage. Luckily, her plight was discovered and, on 25 
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November, she was towed into Lisbon, Portugal, where a survey dis- 
closed that her ‘tween-decks had collapsed. Owing to her condition, the 
Hoyt was condemned as unseaworthy. Since her owners probably could 
not have reconditioned the vessel, even had they so desired, they deter- 
mined to sell her. On 1 February 1938, she was transferred to J. Vascon- 
cellos of Lisbon for use as a coal hulk. Thus passed the last and one of the 
finest five-masters to have been operated commercially on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Jennie Flood Kreger. ‘This large unit of the Crowell and ‘Thurlow fleet 
was laid up at East Boston, Massachusetts, about 1932. On 15 December 
1933, She suffered $5,000 damage as a result of a fire caused by a defective 
watchman’s stove. In 1934, she was abandoned. In 1935, after sinking at 
her dock, she suffered still further indignity when Works Progress Ad- 
ministration workers were allowed to cut down her masts for fire wood. 
Apparently disposed of for good, her still buoyant hull was floated by a 
high spring tide, 16 March 1937, and drifted out into Boston harbor. 
She was quickly taken in tow, however, and made fast in her berth. About 
15 June 1940, she was raised from the mud and scuttled off the Boston 
lightship. 

Mary H. Diebold. Owned by the Boston Maritime Corporation, an af- 
filiate of Crowell and Thurlow, the Diebold was laid up for many years at 
Eastport, Maine. On 4 December 1935, she was sold by the United States 
Marshal to the MacNichol Packing Company of Eastport, the price of 
transfer being $1,400. ‘The new owner proceeded to dismantle the vessel 
and to equip her as a coal hulk. In 1936, she was abandoned. 

Oakley C. Curtis. During her last years, this large carrier was unable to 
find regular charters and spent much of her time swinging to her anchor 
in the harbor of Portland, Maine. Her last assignment was to carry lum- 
ber from Jacksonville, Florida, to Portland. One foggy July morning in 
the early 1930's, she turned up off Cape Elizabeth, sailing slowly but 
proudly for port. Having suffered great punishment and lost several sails, 
she had brought her cargo safely through a hurricane. She returned to 
her lonely anchorage but shortly afterward, her owners, the Durham 
Navigation Corporation, set her ashore in an unused part of the harbor 
and abandoned her. 

Show Boat. At the time of her construction in 1902, this vessel was con- 
sidered the last word in the design of a coal-carrying schooner. Unfortu- 
nately, she did not live up to advance expectations, since she proved to be 
excessively tender when returning light to Norfolk. ‘This characteristic 
increased the time required for a round trip so that she was not as profit- 
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PLATE 16 








Schooner Marie de Ronde laid up at Rockland, Maine, 
in the summer of 1932 


Schooner Show Boat (ex Cora F. Cressy) at Providence, Rhode Island, 
as a floating restaurant and dance hall, June 1935 
Photographs by Robert H.1. Goddard, Jr. 
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able as would otherwise have been the case. Nevertheless, when loaded 
to her capacity of four thousand tons, she was undoubtedly an able sailer, 
breasting the seas with her great bows — reputedly the highest on the coast. 
Off Pollock Rip, in 1924, she earned the title of ‘Queen of the Atlantic 
Seaboard’ by weathering a gale which sent several other schooners to the 
bottom. 

Because of her size and poor sailing qualities, this old schooner fell an 
easy victim to the shipping depression of the late 1920's. About 1929, she 
was converted for use as a floating night club at Boston and renamed Show 
Boat. In April 1935, she was towed around to Providence, Rhode Island, 
where she operated for one season with indifferent success. Her presence 
created a certain amount of bad feeling with the restaurants ashore and, 
after her liquor license was revoked she lost some of her glamour for the 
public. The following April, plans were afoot to tow her to Hyannis, 
Massachusetts, to try her luck on the Cape. Probably because she was too 
deep, this scheme came to nothing; instead, she returned to Boston where 
she was laid up. 

By the end of February 1938, Boston port officials, tired of her presence 
on the water-front, threatened to have her towed to sea and sunk. In 
March, however, she was saved from this fate by being purchased for use 
as a lobster storage hulk. Stripped of spars, night club fittings and other 
gear, the once proud vessel left Boston in tow, 19 March 1938, for Medo- 
mak, Maine. Up the broad Kennebec she went, past Bath, scene ‘of her 
launching, to the lobster wharf of Bernard T. Zahn, Incorporated. Here, 
changed and forgotten, she remains an example of impractical schooner 
design and a relic of the days when New England’s water-borne coal was 
carried in sail. 
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Notes 


THE ‘GREAT EASTERN’ TEMPORARY 
STEERING GEAR 


Tue Great Eastern left Liverpool for 
New York on Tuesday, 10 September 
1861. Two days later, in a terrific gale, 
her rudder-post was broken off short; 
she became unmanageable and lay in 
the trough of the sea for three days roll- 
ing heavily, six to eight oscillations per 
minute, thirty-five degrees each way, 
striking her boats and paddle-wheels on 
the seas and demolishing them. The 
cabins were scenes of destruction; many 
passengers suffered serious injuries. 
Captain Walker tried to steer the ship 
by means of towing a heavy spar. This 
was entirely ineffectual, and other 
means of control were necessary. 

The rudder weighed go tons and was 
supported not on pintles but by a bear- 
ing flange on friction rollers. The heel 
of the rudder was stepped in a shoe ex- 
tending aft from the keel plate. The 
rudder-post, a wrought iron forging 10 
inches in diameter, had broken off about 
214 feet above the deck of the lower 
steering compartment and partly within 
a nut 15 inches in diameter and 12 inch- 
es high, by which the weight of the rud- 
der was supported on a heavy bell- 
shaped iron casting with vertical ribs, 
the bottom of which, about g feet in 
diameter, moved with the rudder and 
upon rollers. The first engineer, Mr. 
Robison, had an ill-conceived plan for 
removing the nut and securing the low- 
er tiller to the rudder-post in its place, 
and with great labor had had the nut 
backed off 114 inches. 

At this stage, Mr. Hamilton E. Towle, 
civil engineer, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
a passenger, called the captain’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the nut supported 
most of the weight of the rudder, which, 
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if thus disconnected, might become un- 
manageable, if not actually lost. Mr. 
Towle suggested a plan for controlling 
the rudder which the captain was per- 
suaded to adopt, in spite of objections 
offered by the first engineer. Mr. Irving 
Grinnell, a fellow passenger, backed up 
Mr. Towle in urging his plan. This was 
in the evening, more than two days 
after the accident had occurred. The 
captain placed a large force of men at 
Mr. Towle’s disposal. He first set about 
screwing on the nut already referred to, 
the rudder having settled down about 
the 114 inches that the nut had been 
raised. A spanner wrench was available 
but was not sufficient to set up the nut 
against the whole weight of the rudder, 
but by slinging the wrench from the 
deck beams with its outer end firmly 
lashed, and slipping the wrench on the 
nut at the right moment when the sea 
had knocked the rudder to port, the 
power of the sea on the return swing to 
starboard was brought into play and 
after three hours of labor the nut was at 
last got home to its proper seat. Mr. 
‘Towle had ordered up fifteen fathoms 
of heavy chain cable, the links made of 
21%-inch bar, each weighing 60 pounds, 
and after laborious effort, the ship con- 
tinuing to roll heavily, the cable was 
got down on the stump of the rudder- 
post and carried three times around the 
bell-shaped casting. The first turn was 
secured by chain lashings to holes in the 
bearing flange at the bottom of the cast- 
ing and the second turn to the first, the 
third turn to the second; the whole 
forming what was virtually a chain 
drum about 314 feet in diameter. The 
ends of the cable were carried around a 
pair of heavy mooring bitts convenient- 
ly located nearby, and afterward secured 
to port and starboard frames of the ship 
by tackles, to take up the slack. A shackle 
was locked in each swing of the cable 
and to each shackle a 114-1nch chain was 
made fast. The steering tackles from the 
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wheel were then laid on to the 114-inch 
chains. Mr. Towle then informed the 
first engineer that the ship might pro- 
ceed, to be propelled by the screw alone, 
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the paddle-wheels being wrecked.' The 
engineer advised the captain that he 
was not satisfied with Mr. Towle’s ar- 
rangements and requested that the cap- 
tain give him an opportunity to secure 
the rudder by means of a chain to be 
passed around the rudder blade and en- 
gaged in a notch which had been broken 
in the blade by striking against the 
screw. The attempt to accomplish this 
occupied nearly all day Sunday and was 
entirely unsuccessful. Mr. Towle then 
renewed his request to the captain that 
the ship be put under way and his means 
of steering tested, to which the captain 
then acceded, more than seventy-two 
hours after the accident occurred. The 
helmsmen took their places, steam was 
admitted to the screw engine, and under 
complete control the ship proceeded at 
a rate of over eight knots. The 214-inch 
cable was kept nearly taut on the bitts 
except when the helm had to be put 
over considerably to alter the ship's 
course. Too much slack having been let 
out on the cable on one occasion, a sea 


1 The Great Eastern was propelled by two 
sets of engines, the paddle engine of 1,000 horse- 
power and the screw engines of 1,600 horse- 
power. Mr. Brittain, the engineer of the screw 
engines, was of great assistance to Mr. Towle. 


struck the rudder, taking the wheel out 
of the quartermasters’ hands and killing 
one of them, which could hardly have 
happened had the cable been kept as 
taut as Mr. Towle wished. The ship ar- 
rived safely in Queenstown two days 
later on September 17. 

Mr. Towle’s services appear to have 
been highly appreciated by his grateful 
fellow-passengers. On landing, they 
passed a resolution of thanks to him 
and a gold watch was presented by them 
to him as a testimonial of their appre- 
ciation of his skill. The Life Saving 
Benevolent Association of New York 
awarded him a gold medal. Editorial 
comments and letters in the English 
press and technical journals at the time 
gave him full and generous credit for his 
ingenuity. 

Hamilton E. Towle was born at Lee, 
New Hampshire, in June 1833. He grad- 
uated from the Cambridge High School 
and then from Harvard University, 
Lawrence Scientific School, in the class 
of 1855. After an active life spent in the 
practice of his profession as a civil en- 
gineer in this country and abroad, he 
died in September 1881, in England. 
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As an example of the value of obser- 
vation and of the usefulness of a skilled 
engineer on board ship, a brief note of a 
similar emergency may be made. 

In the fall of 1865, the U.S.S. Mohongo, 
bound from New York to join the Pa- 
cific Squadron, after leaving Montevi- 
deo and while off the River Plata, was 


— 
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caught in a ‘pampero’ and lay at anchor 
to ride out the furious gale. ‘The work- 
ing of the rudder broke the tiller, yoke 
bolts and quadrant, rendering the steer- 
ing gear useless. Efforts of the captain 
during three days to secure the rudder 
were unavailing. The senior assistant en- 
gineer, B. F. Wood, recollecting the mis- 
hap of the Great Eastern, offered to try 
his hand. A similar method was em- 
ployed and in three hours the work was 
completed and the ship under way for 
Montevideo for permanent repairs. Cap- 
tain Nicholson often remarked in tell- 
ing the story, that ‘Ben’ Wood saved the 
Mohongo by his ingenuity. The separa- 
tion between the line officers and en- 
gineer corps existing in the navy at that 
time, and for years afterward, is well 
illustrated by the above. They had sepa- 
rate spheres and duties and operated al- 
most independently of each other unless 
aid was requested in an emergency. 

The notes on the mishap to the Great Eastern 
were made up from accounts as follows: 


Scientific American, vol. V (26 October 1861), 
No. 17. Complete description of the repair 
with three cuts. 

The Engineer (London), 27 September 1861. 
Complete description and three cuts. 

The Times (London), 19 September 1861, and 
following. Has a full account and several let- 
ters from passengers. 

London Illustrated News. Has the story and pic- 
tures of the conditions of the cabins, etc., but 
no reference to Mr. Towle. 

Harpers Weekly. About the same as London II- 
lustrated News. Has pictures also. 

Mr. Towle’s life — from material at the Har- 
vard Library. 

The Mohongo, see F. M. Bennett, History of 
the Steam Navy of the U.S. 


STANLEY CUNNINGHAM 


U. S. NAVAL EXPEDITION TO THE 
DEAD SEA IN 1848 


On 26 November 1847, the U. S. Store- 
ship Supply, Lieutenant Wm. F. Lynch, 
U.S.N., commanding, sailed from New 
York for Smyrna, where a firman was ob- 
tained from the Ottoman Government 
for an expedition down the Jordan Riv- 
er to the Dead Sea.! The vessel arrived at 


Smyrna 16 February 1848, and on 29 
March anchored in the Bay of Kaifa 
under Mt. Carmel. 

Lieutenant Lynch, in charge of the 
expedition, disembarked at Acre on 31 
March, and on g April his party started 
on their overland journey to the Sea of 
Galilee. Two metallic boats (named 
Fanny Mason and Fanny Skinner), which 
had been purchased for the expedition, 
were loaded on trucks and drawn by 
camels through the mountain gorges. 
The Arabs were greatly impressed with 
the copper boats, believing them to be 
‘golden boats.’ 

The party arrived at Tiberias 7 April, 
and the next day Lieutenant Lynch re- 
ported, “The ‘““T'wo Fannies,” each with 
the American ensign flying, are now 
afloat upon the Sea of Galilee.’ 

The descent down the Jordan was 
made in eight days, and on 18 April the 
party made camp at Engedi on the west 
coast of the Dead Sea. Under date of 29 
April 1848, Lieutenant Lynch made the 
following report from Engedi (Ain Jidy): 

“We returned to this place yesterday, 
where the sad intelligence awaited us of 
the death of our lamented President. I 
immediately directed the colours to be 
lowered half-mast, and have this day, 
out upon the sea, fired 21 minute guns 
from our heavy mounted blunderbuss. 
The echoes reverberated loudly and 
strangely amid the cavernous rec esses of 
these lofty and barren mountains.’ 

Lynch had received a false report con- 
cerning the death of the President and 
he later wrote from Jerusalem concern- 
ing the matter: ‘An express had been 
sent to me by thee English Consul here, 
bearing a letter from our Consul at Bier- 
out, which contained the copy of an ex- 
tract from a Malta paper, announcing 
the death of the P. of the U. States. We 

1 The documents concerning this expedition 
are in a manuscript volume entitled Expedition 
to the Dead Sea, Dec. 1847-Feb. 1849, Lt. Lynch, 
in The National Archives, among the manu- 
scripts transferred to the Archives in 1942 by the 


Office of Naval Records and Library, Navy De- 
part ment. 
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have all been gratified to learn that the 
statement was unfounded.’ 

On 10 May 1848, having completed 
the survey and exploration of the Dead 
Sea, Lieutenant Lynch and his party 
broke camp and commenced their jour- 
ney to the Mediterranean. They reached 
Jerusalem 17 May, and the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, just a little below Jaffa, on 29 
May. 

Before leaving the Dead Sea, Lynch 
had a float constructed with a flagstaff 
upon it, and moved it in 80 fathoms of 
water, with the American ensign flying, 
as a memorial of their visit. It was sufh- 
ciently near to be seen, and yet far 
enough from the shore to be secure from 


molestation. FAY A. KING 


THE LATER History OF AMERICAN 
SAILING-SHIPS ‘SOLD FOREIGN’ 


PART VII 


Vessels built at Mystic, Connecticut 


Atmosphere. Ship, 1,485 tons, built 1856 

at Mystic, Connecticut by Greenman 
& Co. 
Sold to Great Britain 1867 [vGHL of 
Liverpool]. Foundered 27 January 
1882 in 22° 50’ S, 35° W, after collid- 
ing with a sailing ship. On voyage Liv- 
erpool-Valparaiso, coal. 

Garibaldi. Ship, 1,431 tons, built 1860, at 

Mystic, Connecticut, by Maxon & 
Flint. 
Sold to Germany 1880 renamed Anni 
[gpks of Bremen]. Sold to Norway c. 
1892 renamed Reistad [HDKL of Chris- 
tiania]. Wrecked 31 January 1897 Al- 
goa Bay, wind force 8. (From Gelfe & 
Sundsvall). 

Heiress. Bark, 865 tons, built 1860 at 

Mystic, Connecticut, by O. Greenman 
& Co. 
Sold to Germany c. 1876 renamed 
Heinrich August [of Hamburg]. Sold to 
Norway c. 1883 renamed Xenophon 
[HrPpG of Christiania]. Last record 
1886. 


Favorite. Ship, 1,211 tons, built 1863 at 
Mystic, Connecticut. 

Sold to Germany prev. 1886 [KNMF of 
Geestemunde]. Hulk 1891 at Dar-es- 
Salaam. 

Kanawa (later Mariano. Bark, 589 tons, 
built 1864 at Mystic, Connecticut. 
Sold to Australia 1878 [sTBR of Mel- 
bourne]. Stranded 23 December 1878 
Butchers Inlet, Port Woolcot, W. Aus- 
tralia. 

Frolic. Ship, 1,348 tons, built 1869 at 

Mystic, Connecticut, by Greenman 
Bros. 
Sold to Germany 1880 renamed Elise 
[opjs of Bremerhaven]. Sold to Italy 
1900 [NWPK of Genoa]. Out of Reg- 
ister 1910. 

Sappho. Bark, 707 tons, built 1870 at 
Mystic, Connecticut, by R. Palmer. 
Sold to Great Britain 1874 [Tre of 
Liverpool]. Sold to Norway 1888 re- 
named Gler [HRFM of Krager6]. Dis- 
mantled 1910. 


Vessels built at New Haven, Connecticut 


Eusebia N. Roya. Barkentine, 160 tons, 
built 1852 at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

Sold to Great Britain c. 1864 renamed 
Ethiopian [tvrs of Liverpool]. Sunk by 
collision May 1904. 

Golden Fleece. Bark, 225 tons, built 1863, 
at New Haven, Connecticut. 

Sold British 1864 [TLjr of Bridgetown, 
Barbados]. Condemned December 
18go. 


Vessel built at Stonington, Connecticut 


1572 
1855 at Stonington, Connectic ut. 
Sold to Great Britain 1867 [of Liver- 
pool]. Stranded 26 August 1870 Ponta 
de Pedra, Brazil, on voyage Liverpool 
(2 June 1870)-Aden, coal. 


Woburn Abbey. Ship, 1,572 tons, built 


Vessels built at Warren, Rhode Island 


Chimboraz. Ship, 851 built 1851 at War- 
ren, Rhode, Island. 
Sold to Great Britain 1864 [vrck of 
Bristol]. Stranded g February 1882. 
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Ocean Favorite. Bark, 392 tons, built 1854 
at Warren, Rhode Island. 

Sold to Norway c. 1869 renamed Jsabel 
{urns of Christiania]. Out of Register 
1894. 

Coorong. Bark, 344 tons, built 1869 at 
Warren, Rhode Island, by P. Chase. 
Sold to Australia c. 1876 [wnrP of Ade- 
laide]. Broken up 1916. 


Vessel built at Newport, Rhode Island 


Princess Alexandra. Bark, 204 tons, built 
1857 at Newport, Rhode Island. 
Sold to British c. 1864 renamed Arran 
Isle [1927 of Bridgetown, Barbados]. 
Hulk 1884. 


Vessels built at Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Harriet & Jessie. Ship, 498 tons, built 
1832 at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Sold to India 1861 renamed Shah Al- 
lum [QLKks of Bombay]. In Register 
1897. 

India. Ship, 436 tons, built 1833 at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Sold to Australia c. 1864 [TcHy of Syd- 
ney}. Afloat 1890 as hulk. 

Thomas. Bark, 739 tons, built 1837 at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Sold to Great Britain renamed Har- 
riett Wade [TQMp of Hu!!]. Sold to Nor- 
way 1876 renamed Naomi [HPGL of 
Arendal]. Out of Register after 1895. 

Kalamozoo. Ship, 756 tons, built 1840 at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Sold to Great Britain 1864 renamed 
Gorilla [tRwF of Liverpool]. Hulked 
1883. 

America. Ship, 1,087 tons, built 1846 at 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Sold to Great Britain 1863 [vcjn of 
Liverpool]. Thrown on beam ends 
with cargo shifted, was abandoned 26 
November 1873 in 45° 10’N, 56° 3’ 
W, on voyage Barrok-St. John, New 
Brunswick, railway iron. 

Bombay. Ship, 1,405 tons, built 1847 at 
Portsmouth, New Hamsphire. 

Sold to Great Britain 1864 [WHNG of 
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Liverpool]. Driven from anchorage 
near Bombay 28 June 1867. 

Sea Serpent. Ship, 975 tons, built 1850 at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by G. 
Raynes. 

Sold to Norway 1874 renamed Progress 
[HLWy of Toénsberg]. Not traced after 
1891. 

Witch of the Wave. Ship, 1,190 tons, built 
1852 at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Sold to Holland c. 1875 renamed Elec- 
tra [NpFG of Amsterdam]. Reclassed 
December 1880 but no further record. 

Ella E. Badger. Ship, 1,208 tons, built 
1856 at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Sold to Great Britain 1865 renamed 
Thorndean [vcmp of S. Shields]. Strand- 
ed 1 October 1869 Oarun reef near 
Bombay and refloated. Lost 1880. 

Othello. Ship, 1,004 tons, built 1857 at 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by 
Toby & Littlefield. 
Sold to Great Britain c. 1875 [of Liv- 
erpool]. Sprang a leak 12 December 
1876 in 29° S, 33° E, wind force 10, on 
voyage Akyab-United Kingdom, rice. 
Condemned. 

Niobe. Bark, 695, tons, built 1867 at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, by D. Marcy. 
Sold to Germany 1876 renamed Vesta 
fof Hamburg] and to Norway 1885 
|HKLC of Christiania]. Not traced after 
1900. 


Vessels built at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Susquehanna. Bark, 583 tons, built 1833 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Sold to Great Britain c. 1860 [MTFP of 
Newcastle on Tyne]. Wrecked 1871. 
Castro. Bark, 286 tons, built 1847 at Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. (? Castor orig- 
inally). Sold to Norway c. 1874 [HQjJL 
of Skien]. Sold to Sweden 1898 [JHMN 
of Osthammar]. Dismantled July 
1904. 

Shackamaxon. Ship, ggo tons, built 1851 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Sold to Great Britain 1855 [HJLD of 
Liverpool].. Hulked 1879 at Bonny, 
West Africa. 

DANIEL R. BOLT 
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Documents 


WHALEMEN’S LAYS 


[United States National Museum Library, 
James Templeman Brown Papers. See THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE, III (1943), 350-352.] 


PLEASE give an approximate idea of the 
lay of whalemen — for the crews; cooper, 
etc., mates and captain. 

“Whalemen lays run about as follows— 
the greene hands ina 4 boat ship get from 
180th to 1goth according to the general 
appearance of the man. but those that 
have made a voyage get a little better lay 
say from 160th to 175th —In a g boat 
ship the green hands get from 170th to 
180 — and the seamen from 140 to 160th 
the Cooper in a four boat ship if an ex- 
perienced man & have made one or more 
voyages and capable of keeping ship will 
get about the 50 or 55 lay but if greene 
will get about 75th lay — the former in a 
3 boat ship would get about 45th the lat- 
ter about 6oth. boat steerers in 4 boat 
ships get from 75th to goth. if he be a 
bang up good man and steered a boat be- 
fore and struck everything he would get 
the 75th if greene get about 8oth to goth. 
in a 3 boat vessel the former would get 
about 65, and the latter 75th—the fourth 
mate get about 60 or és: according as the 
man stands his reputation etc. 3 boat 
ships do not carry a 4th mate — grd 
mates in a four boat ship get from 45th 
to 6oth as the mans reputation is in a 3 
boater he gets from 38 to 45th. the end 
mate in a 4 boater get from go to goth in 
a 3 boater from 28th to 35th the mate in 
a 4 boater get from 20 to 25th ina 3 boat- 
er from 18th to egrd. The master get in 
a 4 boat ship from 12th to 17th and in 
3 boater from 1oth to 16th — Stewards 
get from 110th to 150th in 4 boater and 
110 to 130th in 3 boater. Cook get about 
the same as seamen do These are the 


most common lays out of New Bedford 
of course there are exceptions when 
owners want a man and some other own- 
er wants the same man they pay them 
more for the sake of getting the man it’s 
not always the best man that gets the 
best lay — 

“When I was cabin boy in the old ship 
Messenger 4 boater I had the 1/215 lay. 
the next voyage before the mast in the 
Bark John Dawson 3 boater I had the 
1/165th lay the next voyage boat steerer 
in the same Bark I had the 65th the next 
voyage grd mate of the Awashonks 4 boat- 
er had the 5 8th lay the next voyage 2nd 
mate of the Stafford 3 boater had the 28th 
lay the next voyage mate of Bark Atlantic 
4 boater had the egrd lay — the next 
voyage master of A. R. Tucker 3 boater 
had 16th lay the last voyage in the same 
vessel had 14th lay 

‘When whaling was at its hight say 
from 1850 to 1860 better lays were given 
than before or since Sometimes a 
cracked mate would get 18th lay and 500 
dollars bonus and often half the bonus 
paid in advance — and masters often got 
the 10th lay — I have heard that Capt. 
Robert Reynard had equal to the 6th 
lay in Bark Thomas Pope the first voyage 
she made. Sometimes master would get 
say 12th lay and two dollars on every 
barrel of sperm oil and one dollar on 
every barrel of whale oil — Then again 
master would be shipped in this way — if 
he got a fifty thousand dollar cargo 
would have 14th if he got 60 thousand 
dollar cargo 13th if he got 70,000 dol- 
lar cargo 12th, 80,000 11th go,ooo 10th 
100,000 gth and so on — and I have 
known cases where a master would want 
a certain man for mate and in order to 
get him would divide lays with him Say 
the capt was to have the 14th and the 
mate 2oth they would both have the 

“th lay — 

“The lays out of Provincetown are 
much better than New Bedford their 
whalers are about all schooners and does 
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not cost quite so much to fit them as it 
does a bark or ship. therefore the own- 
ers can afford to rather better lays — the 
common lay now for Provincetown mas- 
ter is the 10th, mate 16th second mate 
goth boat steerer 30 to 4oth crew about 
100th In two boat schooners the long- 
est lay in the vessel will be about goth. 

I think I have spun this yarn about 
long enough 

“Truly yours 
‘Amos C. BAKER’ 


Lays on board of vessels belonging to 
Provincetown, Mass. engaged in the At- 
lantic Whale Fishery. 

Some of our vessels engaged in this 
business man three boats, but most of 
them man but two. 

The lays on three boat vessels as fol- 
lows, the Captain from ioth to 12th 
Mate 16th ed Mate goth to 23d _ Boat- 
steerer from 4oth to 45th. 

In two boat vessels Captain 1oth 
Mate 12th boat steerers from 20 to 25th 
The rest of the crew differ much in dif- 
ferent vessels depending very much how 
plenty men are that wish to go whaling 
when the vessel is about to sail. Many of 
their crews have a large number of green 
hands that have never made a sea voy- 
age. 

I have taken the trouble to get the lays 
of officers and crews of three of the ves- 
sels belonging to this port that are now 
at sea, which is as follows: 

Schr. Carrie W. Clark, 116 34/100 Tons 
Mans three boats 22 men all told. 1 Cap- 
tain 10th, 1 Mate 16th, 1 2d Mate aist, 
1 Boatsteerer 45th, 2 Boatsteerers 43rd, 
1 Shipkeeper 55th, 1 Steward 41st, 1 
Cook 8oth, 2 Seamen 140th, 1 Seaman 
125th, 11 Green hands 160th. 

Schr. Antarctic, two boats, 100 66/100 
Tons. 17 men all told. 1 Captain 1oth, 
1 Mate 12th, 2 Boatsteerers 22nd, 1 Ship- 
keeper g5th, 1 Steward 45th, 1 Cook 
80th, 1 Seaman 1ooth, 8 Green hands 
140th, 1 Green hand 16oth. 

Schr. Clara L. Sparks, 95 76/100 Tons. 
2 boats, 15 men. 1 Captain 1oth, 1 Mate 


12th, 1 Boatsteerer goth, 1 Boatsteerer 
22nd, 1 Steward 6oth, 1 Shipkeeper 33rd, 
1 Cook goth, 1 Seaman 75th, 2 Seamen 
goth, 1 Seaman iooth, 4 Green hands 
120th. 

The foregoing is a sample of the lays 
paid by the owners to officers and crews 
of vessels from this port engaged in the 
whale fishery. 

When we first began to engage in the 
sperm whale fishery in 1820 and for sev- 
eral years after the shares of officers and 
crews was different from what they now 
are. Not only the Captain and principal 
officers shipped to fill a certain station. 
each man shipped to row at a certain oar 
and was to have a share accordingly. 
The vessels all carried fourteen hands 
all told. twelve to go in the boats leaving 
on board the shipkeeper and cook to 
work ship. 

As the lays were so different from 
what they now are permit me to allude 
to the mode and manner of dividing 
the proceeds of the voyage. 

The owners furnished the vessel and 
all the outfits provisions and all the 
whaling gear complete, for which they 
received one half of the gross stock. the 
other half went to pay the captain and 
crew this was divided as follows. Sup- 
pose the vessel should stock $8,000 on 
the voyage. $4,000 would go to the crew, 
$3,000 of that would be divided into 14 
shares, the other $1,000 divided into 12 
shares which was then called shares of 
boat to have a name for them. these 
small shares were to pay the officers and 
best men in addition to their larger 
share. 

The Captain would save to himself 
what he could in shipping his crew, I 
think the Capt. & Mates shared alike or 
nearly so. the captain would ship his 
crew as follows. 2 boatsteerers one of the 
large shares and one and a half shares 
of boat, each. Shipkeeper one large share 
and one share of boat. 2 bowoarsmen 
one share and one share of boat each, 2 
midship oarsmen one share and half 
share of boat each, 2 tuboarsmen (Ar- 
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tetu) one of the large shares each, no 
share of boat, 2 leading-oarsmen three 

uarters of one of the large shares each, 
they were generally boys, the cooks lay 
was half of one of the larger shares, but 
he was almost always hired by the month 
by the captain who paid his wages and 
saved his share. 

In shipping men for whaling voyages 
at that time the foregoing is about what 
was paid in different vessels the lays 
paid some of the men would differ a lit- 
tle. but when taken as a whole there was 
no great difference. 

About the same would be saved by the 
Captain and mate in each and all the 
different vessels. 

The old lays on a voyage of $8,000 
stock the $4,000 to the crew $3,000 di- 
vided in 14 shares would be $214.28cts 
$1,000 divided into 12 shares of Boat (so 
called) $83.33cts to a share. the crew 
would make as follows. 


A Boatsteerer or Shipkeeper 
1 large share 
One and one half share of 


$214.28cts 


Boat 124.9914 
339-272 
Bowoarsman one large share 214.28 
One share of boat 83.33 
297.61. 
Midship oarsmen one large 
share 214.28 
half share of boat 41.6614 


255-94 
Artetu or tub oar as now 


called. One large share $214.28 
Leading oarsman (boy) 34 of 
a large share $160.71 


By this settlement it will be seen the 
Capt. & Mate besides their two large 
shares would save to themselves five (5) 


shares of boat. half large share from the 
two leading oarsmen, and the Cooks 
large share by paying his wages for the 
voyage. 

The Capt. and crew have to pay out 
of their shares for the cask that is used 
for their part of the Oil. If the vessel 
comes home with no Oil the crew have 
nothing to pay. 

Respectfully 
N E Atwoop 
Contributed by Carl W. Mitman. 


HENRY HALL’s NOTES ON 
VIRGINIA CANOES 


[From the note-book owned by the 
Penobscot Marine Museum.| 


‘OLp Point, Va. June 15, 1881. The 
canoe Lady’s Choice carried me to Hamp- 
ton and back this afternoon. 31 over all 
x 5’ 4” x 20”. She is made of two logs, 
joined at the heel. Carries a centerboard, 
two leg of mutton sails and jib. Fore- 
mast 25 feet: sprit [ ]. Foresail 33 yards; 
mizen sail 20; jib g yards. Cost $175. 
Larger boats made of 3 logs would cost 
$200 or $225. 

“There are about 200 Canoes owned at 
Hampton. They are pretty old, some of 
them. A boat lasts for generations. One 
go years old is no rarity. 

‘A Canoe usually sails on the wind 
with only the foresail set. Sometimes, if 
the wind is light, with all three sails. In 
this case, they cannot sail so close to the 
wind. They go faster, but have to travel 
over a longer route to beat to windward. 
When beating to windward, the masts 
are raked as much as possible. When 
going before the wind, they set as nearly 
perpendicular as possible. They are very 
stiff in rough water. 
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Querves and Answers 


BARKENTINE Leighion. ‘The quotation 
was located on the page cited in the Bos- 
ton Transcript for 6 February 1904. It ap- 
peared in answer to a query concerning 
Boston packets, although entirely irrele- 
vant to that subject. 

The Leighton is listed in the ‘New York 
Marine Register’ for 1857 as a 317-ton 
barkentine built at Baltimore in 1856. 


JOHN LYMAN 


39. STEAMBOAT ENGINES. The cross head 
engine was used on the early side-wheel 
boats and was known under several dif- 
ferent names by the old time steam boat 
engineers, such as the square, up-and- 
down and cross-bar engine. It consisted 
of an upright cylinder set between a 
heavy wooden gallows frame with a pis- 
ton rod through a stuffing box in the top 
head. The piston rod connected to a 
cross-head between two sides as in the 
beam engine. Connected through pins 
to each side of the cross-head were verti- 
cal connecting rods as in the side lever 
engine. The rods, however, connected di- 
rectly to the side-wheel cranks instead of 
to the side levers. Thus the engine set 
right between the paddle-wheels and did 
away with the walking beam and the 
side levers. The cross-head engine like 
the beam engine was used largely by 
American designers. 

Whatever their advantages, the beam 
engine supplanted them after the thir- 
ties and for years were practically ‘Stand- 
ard Equipment’ popular with builders 
and engineers and like. The most noted 
engine “of this type was in the Norwich, 
built for the Norwich line in 1836, which 
ran steadily for eighty years, first as a 
passenger boat on the sound and later 
as a tow-boat on the North River. Her 
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engines (40” bore 10’ stroke) wore out 
several boilers and to the last she was 
famous as an ice breaker getting through 
when other boats failed. She was broken 
up about twenty years ago and for over 
twenty years before that she was the only 
boat of her kind known to exist. 

In a steeple compound engine, the 
high pressure cylinder set right above 
the intermediate or low pressure cylin- 
der. A single piston rod connected the 
two pistons to the crank passing through 
stufiing boxes between the two cylinders. 
These “cylinders were generally separat- 
ed from each other by a bracket although 
in some cases the top head of the low 
pressure cylinder was the oe head 
of the high pressure cylinder. Engines of 
this type are illustrated in W. Mack 
Angas’ Rivalry on the Atlantic. 

GEORGE W. DYSON 
52. CHINESE SHIP Porrratrrs. Can any 
reader furnish me with information con- 
cerning the Chinese artists who used to 
do a flourishing trade around Hongkong 
painting the portraits of sailing vessels? 
I have just acquired a Chinese painting 
of the American clipper Panama and the 
British bark Emulation, and am interest- 
ed in learning something about these 
artists, their names, method of opera- 
tion, fees charged, etc. 
HENRY DARNELL, JR. 


53- CAPTAIN JOHN Henry. Informa- 
tion concerning Captain John Henry, 
who commanded the ship Versailles on 
voyages from Boston to Shanghai, via 
San Francisco, and from New York to 
Sydney, New South Wales, in the fifties, 
would be greatly appreciated. 


E. LEE DORSETT 
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News 


NAVAL HIstTorRICAL FOUNDATION 


Washington, D. C. The annual meeting 
of the Naval Historical Foundation was 
held at the Army and Navy Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on 19 November 1943. 
Vice Admiral William L. Rodgers, who 
declined re-election as President because 
of illness, was unanimously elected Hon- 
orary President. Admiral Joseph Strauss 
was elected President, Captain Dudley 
W. Knox Secretary and Admiral David 
F. Sellers and Commander Charles Bit- 
tinger Trustees. Two of the Editors of 
THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE were also elect- 
ed officers: Lieutenant Commander Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison Vice President and 
Trustee, and Lieutenant M. V. Brew- 
ington Curator and Trustee (succeeding 
Captain E. S. Kellogg). 

A resolution was passed heartily en- 
dorsing the project to construct a Naval 
Museum in Washington, and to moor 
such historic ships as the Constellation, 
Hartford, Olympia and a World War de- 
stroyer in a wet-basin adjacent to the 
Museum. It is hoped that this highly de- 
sirable project may be linked with the 
construction of a new Navy Department 
building after the war, and that these 
ships may be brought together for per- 
manent preservation where they can be 
readily visited. The Foundation already 
owns the remarkable Eberstadt collec- 
tion of naval prints, and has in storage 
(for the duration of the war) consider- 
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able material that could be used as a 
nucleus for the Museum. 

The Curator reported the recent gift 
of a large number of journals, letter 
books, orders, charts and sketches, dat- 
ing from 1825, to 1839, which were the 
property of Commodore Daniel T. Pat- 
terson. 


PEABODY MusEUM MARINE ASSOCIATES 


Salem, Massachusetts. At the 25 October 
1943 meeting, A. Alfred Mattsson gave 
an account of the loss by fire of the ship 
Clarence S. Bement, which it is anticipated 
will be published in a later issue of THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE. 


SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


New York City. The fifty-first annual 
meeting, commemorating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Society 
in 1893, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on 10, 11, 12 and 13 November 
1943. In view of the anniversary a special 
program of historical papers on marine 
subjects was arranged, and in accord- 
ance with the Society’s custom advance 
copies of all papers were printed and cir- 
culated to promote discussion at the 
meetings. The several meetings covered 
a great variety of subjects of outstanding 
interest, including United States Navy 
Yards, commercial shipyards, special 
types of vessels, and various phases of 
shipbuilding, and the future publication 
of the papers in the Society’s Transactions 
will result in a volume of considerable 
historical value. 
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Book Reviews 


Narrative of Joshua Gee of Boston, Mass. While he was captive in Algeria of the Barbary 
pirates 1680-1687 (Hartford: Wadsworth Atheneum, 1943). 514” x 834”, paper. 
go pages. Publication No. 1 of Wadsworth Atheneum Marine Room. 


In 1926 Mr. Charles A. Goodwin, President of the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, bought a small seventeenth-century manuscript relating to the 
captivity of a shipmaster among Barbary pirates, which was subsequently tran- 
scribed and edited by Mr. Albert Carlos Bates of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety. This narrative now makes its appearance as Publication Number One of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum Marine Room. 

Readers of THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE have cause to be grateful to all institutions 
that establish marine collections, and in these days of restricted travel they are 
doubly grateful to those that share their possessions by means of publications. A 
new series is always welcome, and when it is inaugurated by the narrative of a seven- 
teenth-century New England seaman it is an event in itself as well as an admirable 
promise for the future. 

The captive states that he sailed from Boston 25 January 1679/80, was taken by 
the Algerines 29/30 July 1680 and delivered 14 July 1687, but does not give his name. 
From these dates, Mr. Bates has plausibly identified him with Joshua Gee of Boston, 
born about 1654, who was released from captivity through the intervention of 
Judge Samuel Sewall, and returned to Boston, where he functioned as a shipwright, 
married and produced several children, and eventually built himself a tomb in 
Copps Hill burying ground. As the manuscript is not complete, and its form is 
somewhat confused, Mr. Bates’ transcription is printed with each of the original 
folios on a separate page. Notes would have helped readers unfamiliar with seven- 
teenth-century spelling, though it is fair to say that anyone who takes the trouble 
to read the text aloud will find the spelling perfectly phonetic. 

In the course of his captivity, Joshua Gee had the plague and recovered, and was 
delivered from drowning. For these and other mercies he was duly grateful to the 
Lord, as is evidenced by the numerous Biblical quotations with which he interlards 
his narrative. ‘It was greate Relefe to me that I had Lerned soe moch scripture by 
hart when I was yong: It aforded swete meditations in the night of my pilgrimage, 
when my bred was that of adversity: and wine of astonishment of harte.’ He tells, 
though briefly, of fights with English and Genoese ships, of near-shipwreck off 
Lampedusa, of great brass guns with stone cannon balls twenty-one inches in di- 
ameter, and much else. 

Gee’s narrative is well worth reading, and the Wadsworth Atheneum Marine 
Room is to be congratulated upon its publication. 
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Joun HasKe.t KeMBLe, The Panama Route 1848-1869 (Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1943). 6” x 914”, cloth. xii + 316 pages, 15 illustrations, 2 maps, 
Volume 29 of University of California Publications in History. Cloth binding: $3.00. 
Paper binding: $2.25. 


The romantic appeal of California clipper ships has obscured the fact that for 
two decades the steamships operating on the Panama route afforded the best means 
of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States. 
Once the wild novelty of the ’49 gold rush — when all kinds of people went to Cal- 
ifornia in anything that would float — wore off, travel by Panama came to be taken 
as a matter of course. But as the route was, like the Erie Canal, substantially super- 
ceded as a means of transportation within a few decades of its establishment, it has 
been largely forgotten. The opening of the transcontinental railway in 1869 marked 
its real end, though for some years thereafter the Panama steamers — with lower 
fares, shabbier accommodations and more frequent ports of call en route—remained 
the resort of the impecunious. 

The Oregon Boundary Treaty of 1846 immediately raised the problem of regular 
communication with the Pacific Coast. The Postmaster General (in accordance with 
an 1845 Act of Congress providing for foreign mail service) made an attempt to 
open a line to the North Pacific. This plan was furthered by the Navy’s interest in 
steamships, both as a means of training officers in the new techniques of seamanship 
and as a source of possible auxiliaries in the event of war. A considerable amount of 
monkey business in bidding and farming out of contracts followed, and the situa- 
tion only entered serious terms in 1848 when William Henry Aspinwall established 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to insure service from Panama to Oregon. 
Aspinwall, who not only envisioned a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, but 
possible competition along the west coast of South America with the British Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, commissioned William H. Webb to build the steam- 
ships California and Panama, and ordered a third, the Oregon, to be built by Smith 
and Dimon. 

The gold rush promptly jammed all steamers and inspired ruthless competition, 
which was further whetted by the fifty per cent first dividend that the Pacific Mail 
paid its stockholders in July 1850. Although the Pacific Mail and the United States 
Mail Steamship Company (which carried the mail from New York to Chagres) had 
their postal functions clearly defined, there was nothing to prevent their cutting 
one another’s throats as far as passenger and express service were concerned. This 
they did very cheerfully in 1850, though they reached an agreement in 1851 which 
lasted until the mail contracts terminated in 1859. The years from 1851 to 1860 were 
marked by exciting and ruinous competition, full of every kind of rate-cutting and 
skulduggery. Cornelius Vanderbilt and others tried the Nicaraguan route, but this 
was pretty effectively killed by the opening in 1855, of the Panama Railroad, which 
insured rapid crossing of the isthmus. 

The mail contracts expired in 1859, and the United States Mail withdrew, largely 
unregretted, from the Atlantic half of the service. Vanderbilt jumped in there, with 
the Pacific Mail and the Panama Railroad backing an opposition service. Early in 
1860 a truce left Vanderbilt in the Atlantic, running ships which were elegantly 
described as ‘floating pig stys,’ and the Pacific Mail supreme in the Pacific. This 
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situation prevailed until 1865, when the Pacific Mail took over the whole business. 
As plans for transcontinental railroads progressed, the Pacific Mail shrewdly ex- 

anded into trans-Pacific service. This is another story, which has already been well 
told by Lieutenant Kemble in THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, II (1942), 5-38. 

The Panama Route 1848-1869 originated as a University of California doctoral dis- 
sertation. The fact that Lieutenant Kemble had a genuine enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, which was a matter of personal choice rather than arbitrary suggestion, has re- 
sulted in an admirably balanced and comprehensive piece of work. Furthermore, 
the University of California Press has, by good designing and printing, avoided the 
deadly ‘institutional’ touch in book making. It is not light reading, but it is good 
presentation, for it is only when one turns to the voluminous footnotes (printed to- 
gether in pp. 261-287) that one fully appreciates the mosaic of manuscripts in the 
Bancroft, Huntington and Harvard Libraries, the Office of Naval Records and Li- 
brary, and the Post Office Department, as well as the contemporary newspapers, 
upon which it is based. 

Lieutenant Kemble has a real feeling for steamships as ships, and at no time lets 
them become merely the pawns in complicated business transactions. After dealing 
with the business side of the lines engaged in the Panama Route, he gives Chapter V 
to the steamers themselves, and Chapter VI to the voyage, as seen in contemporary 
travellers’ accounts. In addition he supplies a thirty-nine page Appendix contain- 
ing biographical sketches (arranged alphabetically) of the more than one hundred 
steamships that at some time or other plied the Panama Route. This Appendix, 
based upon customs documents, newspapers and various unofficial sources, is ex- 
tremely useful for reference, and might well serve as a model for the presentation of 
similar material in other books. 

The construction of the Panama Railroad is the subject of a separate chapter. 
Statistics concerning passenger travel, treasure shipments and builders of ships 
and engines are supplied in appendices. 

Lieutenant Kemble has brought out very well the Navy’s interest in the develop- 
ment and operation of mail steamers, for he has, unlike far too many historians, 
gone to the naval documents. That he did so as a civilian in peace-time (the manu- 
script was submitted to the Press in August 1939) is the more to his credit, as there 
has been in this country far too little of the sound relationship and understanding 
between professional historians and naval officers that exists in England and is ap- 
parent in the pages of the The Mariner’s Mirror. 


Catalogue of a selection of water color drawings by G. A. Cuthbertson and others and related 
items of early and modern shipping, dockyards, naval engagements, navigation aids, and 
maps, plans, etc. of the Great Lakes, from the Marine Collection, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, Montreal, Canada, and The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A. (Newport News: The Mariners’ Museum, 1943). 514” x 814”, paper. 
26 pages, 10 illustrations. Publication No. 12 of The Mariners’ Museum. 


The present publication is an illustrated catalogue of the autumn 1943 Great 
Lakes exhibit at The Mariners’ Museum, which was announced in THE AMERICAN 
Neptune, III (1943), 354, and which consisted partly of the Canada Steamship Lines 
travelling exhibition, and partly of additional material from the Museum’s own col- 
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lection. The catalogue, like the exhibition, is a joint undertaking. The first six- 
teen pages (listing 111 items) are an offset reproduction of the Canada Steamship 
Lines catalogue, while the final eight pages lists fifty-four water-colors, prints, photo- 
graphs and models which were added by the Museum. The prints are chiefly from 
the Elwin M. Eldredge collection of steamboat material. 


Maps and How to Understand Them (New York City: Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, P. O. Box 157). 8” x 1014”, paper. 32 pages, 54 illustrations. Obtain- 
able upon application to the publishers. 


This well conceived advertising pamphlet of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation explains a great deal about the many different map projections in an 
easily intelligible manner in a remarkably small space. It is the work of Richard 
Edes Harrison, whose maps appear frequently in Fortune, J. McA. Smiley and Henry 
B. Lent, and, while it is designed to make the reader air-minded, it is incidentally 
an excellent piece of pedagogy. The many good drawings show the technique and 
the uses of various map projections. 
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